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INTRODUCTION 
Gujarati is an Indo-Aryan language spoken by about 50 million people worldwide, 
making it the 20 most spoken language in the world and the 6" most used in India, Of these, 
the majority reside in India, with other speakers in East Africa, UK and Pakistan and USA, It 
is also the official language of Gujarat state in India. 


Geographical Location and Economic Profile: 

Gujarat, which has a surface area of 196,024 square kilometers is situated between 
20°1' and 24°7' north latitude and 68°4' and 74°4' east longitude on the west coast of India. and 
a large part of the region to the West is open to the Arabian Sea. Gujarat has the longest coast 
line 1290km. It shares its boundaries with Pakistan which is separated from it by the Rann of 
Kutch. The Indian states which border Gujarat are Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh to the 
North and North-East and Maharashtra to the South. Geographically seen Gujarat is made up 
of three geographical regions: the peninsular area, traditionally known as Saurashtra which is 
essentially a hilly tract sprinkled with low mountains; to the north-east is a barren desert land 
known as Kutch and finally the mainland which is a level plain of alluvial soil. 

The languages spoken in the areas contiguous to Gujarat within India are Marwari, 
Hindi, and Marathi. In the case of Pakistan, it is Sindhi, Punjabi and Urdu. The population 
was 50,596,992 (Census of India, 2001.) ie. an average density of around 200 persons per sq 
km, In terms of population it holds the tenth position among the States and Union territories 
in the country. More than 70 percent of the population is Hindu; there are also significant 
minorities of Muslims and Jains in Gujarat. Buddhists and Parsis constitute small groups. As 
per the 2001 census the literacy rate in the State has shown improvement having increased to 
69.97% when compared to 61.57% ten years back at the 1991 Census. 

The people of Gujarat are industrious and hard-working. Gujarat has always been 
considered as one of India's most industrialized states with a wide variety of industries 
ranging from petro-chemicals to diamonds to the manufacture of textiles, vegetable oils, 
chemicals. The Gujaratis are also an extremely mobile population and can be found not only 
all over India but also in Africa, America and Europe. 


Historical Background: 

To understand the evolution of the Gujarati language, one should understand the 
historical factors which through the centuries have shaped this region. The region that is now 
considered as Gujarat was home to one of the oldest civilisations in South Asia dating back to 
2500 BC. The Indus Valley Civilization is the earliest known civilisation represented by two 
great city-sites: Harappa and Mohenjo Daro. This culture was marked by a degree of 
specialisation in artifacts. The characteristic features of this civilisation were the distinctive 
black-on-red pottery, ceramic toys and figurines, and above all the stamp seals with a script 
that remains yet to be deciphered. By the 3 century BC, Gujarat was annexed to the Maurya 
Empire. Successively Gujarat came under the sway of the Guptas and the Mitrakas. By the 
12" Century A.D. Gujarat was ruled by the Chauhan dynasty. At the end of the 13th century, 
Gujarat came under Muslim rule. Through the sea-route which was open for trade, the traders 
from Iran and Arabic countries started coming into Gujarat. A trade system was established 
and this led to the flourishing of Indo-Islamic culture which is a characteristic feature of many 
cities of Gujarat. The British East India Company and the French Compagnie des Indes 
established themselves in Gujarat around the 17" Century. As the Moghul rule over India 
slowly weakened, in 1818 the British East India Company took control of Gujarat 
administering the state through local princely rulers. With the independence of India in 1947, 
Gujarat became part of the state of Bombay. In 1960 Bombay state was split up, and Gujarat 


was formed from the northern and western portions, which were predominantly Gujarati- 
speaking areas, The remainder of Bombay state became Maharashtra state. 

Gujarat has thus been the melting pot of various civilisations and cultures and this has 
led to a large number of cultures which however are unified by a common language: Gujarati. 
The most prominent religion is Hinduism and there are a large number of temples of which 
the most notable are the temple of Somnath, which dates back to the 10th century. Gujarat is 
also home to the Jain community, the followers of Mahavira. Buddhism is also markedly 
popular and the oldest Buddhist remains in the shape of edicts of Ashoka date back to the 3™ 
century. Finally Gujarat is also the region where the Parsis, who came from Iran in the 10" 
Century to escape the Muslim conquest settled down. 


Linguistic Profile 

As a language Gujarati can be traced right back to the 12th century with Hemachandra 
Acharya’s formal grammar The earliest traces of the literature survive in oral tradition 
especially of two great poets: Narasinh Mehta and Premananda (both ca. 17th century). 
Present day Gujarati has a considerable vocabulary from Persian owing to over five centuries 
of Muslim rule. Gujarati language and literature are vibrant even today and the literature has 
exercised considerable influence over other literatures in India. 

The language recognised as standard by Gujarati speakers, is the one spoken in the 
region that stretches from Vadodra (Baroda) to the South to Gandhinagar to the North and 
from Surendranagar to the West to Kheda district in the South. It is the language that is used 
by the media: T.V., Radio as well as by the educated masses for reading, writing and for 
communication. Although relatively determined, certain aspects of the language such as the 
spellings still need to be standardised and Gujarati displays considerable spelling variants. 

A large number of dialects of Gujarati have been identified but have been little studied 
and explored. Of these, four are recognised as major: Surati spoken in the southern area of 
Gujarat with Surat as its representative city; Kathiawadi or Saurashtri spoken in the region of 
Kathiwad; Patani which is a northern dialect named after the city of Patan and Vadodari 
spoken in Vadodara. Other variations such as Parsi Gujarati, Mumbai Gujarati, Kharwa, 
Kakari constitute minority dialects. 


Existing Research 

Though Gujarati is an important language, very few grammars exist in languages other 
than in Gujarati. These are written in Sanskrit mould and are specificially tailored to the 
autochtone population. The oldest grammar of Gujarati in English dates back to around 1842. 
Mention needs to be made of Cardona’s A Gujarati Reference Grammar (1965), which is 
rightly considered a land-mark in Gujarat! grammars and is often quoted by Gujarati 
grammarians. To a large extent, the present study is based on the structural model provided by 
Cardona. The bibliography provided at the end of the book furnishes an exhaustive survey of 
serious grammars as well as important research papers written both in Gujarati as well as 
other languages. 


Organisation of the Book 

The present study is neither a pedagogical grammar nor is it a reference grammar of 
the language, but aims at providing a short and concise linguistic description of the standard 
language. Although used and recognised as standard, the language has yet to be well-defined. 
Gujarati spelling norms have still to be determined as well as the genders of nouns and certain 
rules regarding usage of verbs, where a considerable divergence can be observed both in 
speech as well as in grammars and dictionaries. The present monograph tries to accommodate 
these variations. 


The book is divided into four chapters. The first chapter provides an over-view of the 
phonology of Gujarati. Vowels, Consonants, Syllable structure as well as Suprasegmental 
phenomena are studied. Chapter 2 provides an insight into the writing system of Gujarati. 
Although the basic rules of writing are derived from Devanagari, the writing system of 
Gujarati has its own character as well as ligatural set. The third chapter treats of the 
morphology of Gujarati. Like a majority of Indo-Aryan languages, Gujarati is a language 
where the morphological component is predominant. The basic behaviour of Gujarati 
nominalisers (nouns, adjectives, pronouns) and verbal forms is analysed in terms of their 
inflection and derivation. A short note on adjuncts treats of the invariable elements in Gujarati 
which are mainly lexical items but exhibit an interesting pattern. Chapter IV provides a broad 
overview of the syntax of Gujarati. Sentence types, word-order, coordination and 
subordination are described. The chapter on sample texts provides interlinear representation 
as well as a free translation of some Gujarati texts. 


Chapter 1. 

Phonology 
In this chapter a brief sketch of the basic phonology of Gujarati will be presented. the 
phonemes of the language will be analysed: vowels, consonants and diphthongs followed by 
an analysis of the syllable structure of Gujarati and eventually a short survey of 
suprasegmentals with special reference to juncture, stress and intonation. 


1.1. Vowels 
The vowels of Gujarati can be classified in terms of 3 primary features which yield the basic 
vowels of the language and 2 secondary features which modify the basic vowel set. The 
primary features which Gujarati shares with other Indo-Aryan languages are: 

1. Tongue Position: Front, Central and Back; 

2. Tongue height: High, Low-High, Mid-High, Mean-Mid, Low-Mid, Low; 

3. Lip Rounding: Unrounded vs. Rounded. 
In addition two other features: Nasalisation and Breathiness modify these basic vowels. 
Gujarati admits therefore three major vowel sets : 
A. Primary or Oral Vowels: 
Gujarati has 10 primary vowels: /i/ high front, /I/ low high front, /e / mid-high front, /e/ low- 
mid front, /a/ low central, /a/ mean-mid central, /o/ lower mid back, /o/ higher-mid-back , /U/ 
low high back and /u/ high back. 
Rounding and length are well demarcated. Only back vowels are rounded and the front 
vowels remain unrounded. Similarly the front and back, high and low-high vowels show a 
marked contrast for length. 


Table 1: 
Front Central Back 

High i u 
Low-High I U 
High-Mid e 0 
Mean-Mid A) 

Low-Mid E 5 
Low a 


B. Nasalised Vowels: 

Of the ten primary vowels, seven are nasalised. Nasalisation shows a marked distribution in 
that the high-mid vowels /e/ and /o/ are not nasalised. The short vowel /I/ is normally not 
nasalised, although in some dialectical forms, such as Parsi Gujarati, the nasal form is 
encountered. Statistically the most common nasalised vowel is U. 


Table 2: 
Front Central Back 
High I Tl 
Low-High U 
Mean-Mid a 
Low-Mid E 3 
Low ii 


Certain speakers of Gujarati especially in Ahmedabad tend to use 5 and 6 indifferently. 
C. Breathy Vowels: 


Termed also as Murmured Vowels, these are produced by a modification of the laryngeal air- 
stream, The glottis is in whisper state: the posterior part of the vocal cords (arytenoidal 
glottis) is in an unvoiced position whereas the rest of the length of the vocal cords (the oral 
glottis) is in voiced position and vibrates more strongly than in the case of plain voice. The 
result is a breathy or murmured vowel. Gujarati admits eight murmured vowels whose 
distribution is shown below. The distribution is clearly marked: with the exception of the 
short low-high vowels, all other vowels can be “murmured”. These are marginally used in 
Gujarati and according to Pandit (1966) were used as a stylistic variation in Gujarati literature. 
(For details on the phonemic distribution, cf. 1.1.1 below) 


Table 3: 
Front Central Back 

High i' u’ 
High-Mid e’ 0’ 
Mean-Mid a 
Low-Mid oy 5" 
Low a’ 

1.1.1 Wowel Distribution: 

Oral Vowels: 

1 High front unrounded 

id ‘festival’ lidha ‘took’ lakdi ‘stick’ 

I Low-high front unrounded 

[ [ja ‘injury’ bIlaqdi ‘cat’ nahi ‘no’ 

e High mid front unrounded 

e eflo ‘so much’ ve |, ‘creeper’ kahe ‘says’ 

é Low mid front unrounded 

— €m ‘so’ bes ‘sit’ be ‘two’ 

a Low central unrounded 

a ap ‘give’ kap ‘cut’ kutra ‘dogs’ 

39 Mean-mid central unrounded 

2 are ‘oh!’ rad, ‘cry’ astra ‘arms’ 

9 Low-mid back rounded 

3 ok ‘vomit’ bol ‘ball’ jo ‘see 

o High-mid back rounded 

o odh ‘wear’ bor ‘jujuba fruit’ saro ‘good’ 

U Low-high back rounded 

U Upad, ‘lift’ phUI ‘fruit’ cakU ‘knife’ 

u- High back rounded 

uoount ‘warm’ lukhi ‘dry’ lu ‘warm wind’ 


Nasal Vowels: 
1 High front unrounded nasal 


t it ‘brick’ chikyo “sneezed’ nahi ‘no’ 

€& Low mid front unrounded nasal 

€ égal ‘angle’ phé to ‘hat’ mé ‘T’ 

a Low central unrounded nasal 

a akh ‘eye’ pac ‘five’ ma’r a ‘my’ 


ral 


ak ‘edition’ 


au 


ea cco oO 


it, ‘camel’ 


Murmured Vowels: 


1 jhro eunuch 


bd 


e’mna ‘their’ 


it 


= 


eno ‘his’ 


+ 


- 


a’b ‘sky’ 


- 


eee na Oo 


a adi 


Mean mid central unrounded nasal 


rak ‘poor man’ 


Low mid-back rounded nasal 


ghdcyo ‘pierced’ 


“Low-high back rounded nasal 


marvU ‘to hit’ 


High back rounded nasal 


guth weave 


' High front unrounded 


bi'do frightened 


High mid front unrounded 


ve la early 


Low mid front unrounded 


me’phil gathering 


Low central unrounded 


va’ gon ‘tigress 


Mean-mid central unrounded 


ta’ne ‘to you’ 


9° Low-mid back rounded 


9° o’ddo ‘post’ 


po'lu ‘wide’ 


o’ High-mid back rounded 


o’ o’dyo ‘wore’ 


go'do ‘horse’ 


u’ High back rounded 


wu’ u’bo ‘upnght’ 


cu'lo ‘stove’ 


__ indicates absence. 


1.1.2 VWowel Contrasts: 
Iod.2.1. Oral Vowels: 
Front Vowels 


/i vs /L citri 
lel vs /e/ me | 
iil vs fel till 
il/ vs /e/ bil 


‘li vs fe/ lIp 
‘vs fel tenl 
fil vs fel vir 


Central Vowels 


fal vs fal mor 
Back Vowels 
/u/ vs. /U/ cur 


/w vs. /o/ bhut 
lol vs. /o/ khol 


‘striped’ cltro 
‘meeting’ me |, 
‘match’ tell 
‘bill’ bel 
‘cover’ lep 
‘her’ (Fem.)  tene 
‘bold’ ver 
‘die’ mar 
‘crumbs’ cUk 
‘ghost’ bhot 
‘open’ khal 


ha ‘what!’ 


ho ‘yes’ 


sarU ‘good’ 


‘pictures’ 
‘dirt’ 
‘oil-vendor 
‘bell’ 
‘ointment’ 
‘to her’ 
“vengeance 


3 


‘hit’ 


i 4 


error 
‘simpleton’ 
‘cave’ 


{Ul vs. ‘of = Ukal ‘boil’ Ogal ‘cause to swallow 
/u/ vs. /o/ gardo ‘fool’ gandu ‘foolish’ 
Front, Central and Back Vowels: 
fil vs. ful ji ‘life’ ju ‘louse’ 
A/ vs. /U/ mil ‘mill’ mUl = ‘price’ 
Three way variation 
le/ fal fof jer = ‘subdued’ — jar ‘gold* jor ‘strength 
lel fal fof ke| ‘banana kal ‘time’ ko] ‘call’ 
/el af ol ched, ‘tease’ chad, ‘tease’ chod ‘leave’ 
/el lef fol mel = ‘dirt’ mal ‘meet’ mol ‘weigh’ 
Ml fal ful mir ‘noble’ mar ‘beat’ mur ‘atribe’ 
1.1.2.2. Nasal vs. Oral Vowels: 
fi! vs. /i cita ‘worry’ cita = ‘pyre’ 
/€/ vs, /e/ pet ‘trousers’ pet ‘stomach’ 
(al vs. fal badh ‘build’ badh ‘flood’ 
fal vs./af st ‘end’ at ‘condition’ 
/3/vs./o/  pdk ‘parched pok ‘onomatopoeia’ 
millet’ 
‘i vs. /u/ vadhyt ‘increased’ vadhu ‘bride’ 
1.1.2.3. Murmured vs. Oral Vowels: 
Mi vs. fil vi'lo ‘wheels’ vilo ‘wills’ 
le’/ vs. /e/ velo ‘early’ velo ‘creepers’ 
/e’/ vs./ef — me'lo ‘castles’ melo ‘dirty’ 
/a°/ vs. /ai — pa’t Lo ‘strong man’ patto ‘belt’ 
fa’/ vs./a/ ss ma’ro ‘my’ maro ‘beat’ 
lo’/vs./a/ mo’ dui ‘face’ modu ‘late’ 
fo'/vs./o/ do'lvi ‘make dolvi ‘to nod’ 
muddy’ 
fw/vs./uf culo — ‘stove’ curo ‘fragments’ 


1.1.3 Phonemic Distribution of Vowels: 

1.1.3.1. Oral Vowels can occur in all environments, However in final environments, the 
higher mid and lower mid front and back vowels are in free variation. Thus /e/ and /e/ and 
similarly /o/ and /3/ can be used freely. /je/ and /je/ can both mean ‘this’ just as ‘jo! and /ja/ 
both mean ‘see’. The number of words with such a distribution is very limited. Earlier TV and 
Radio used the lower mid forms, but this convention is no longer observed and speakers use 
the two forms indifferently. 

Final /a/ is rarely pronounced and is normally pronounced when preceded by clusters of 2 or 3 
consonants: rudra: Shiva, astra: weapon, vastra: clothes 


1.1.3.2. Nasal Vowels admit a specific distribution: 
/I/ is never nasalised; as are the higher-mid front /e/ and back /o/ vowels. 
In the case of vowels that are nasalised: 


/o/ can never occur in final position, except in the case of the exclamation /ha/ : ‘what!’. The 
vowels /U/ and /i / share a particular relationship: both can occur in medial position, but only 
/a/ occurs in initial position and /U/ in final position. The latter is normally a morphological 
marker of the verbal infinitive as in /calvU/ ‘to walk’ or the nominal neuter marker as in / 
barnU/ ‘door’. In the morphological anlysis that follows, these vowels have been normalised 
to /t/. Other instances are rare. 


1.1.3.3 Murmured Vowels can occur only in initial and medial positions. Cardona (1965) 
mentions the free variation of /ra’/- /rah/ ‘road’, but this does not seem to exist today. 
Murmured vowels exhibit an interesting distributional pattern. 

When a vowel is followed by a voiced aspirate: /bh/, /dh/, /dh/ or /gh/, the aspirated consonant 
is reduced to its unaspirated form and the aspiration is transposed to the vowel which 
becomes murmured as a result. Both forms are acceptable: 

/i'jQ,o/ or /ijhdo/: ‘eunuch. 

In other instances where these vowels occur, the following environment is normally a voiced 
consonant, preferably /m/ /n/ /r/ /l/ or a semi-vowel /y/, /w/. /r/ seems to be the most 
favoured. 


1.2. Consonants 

The Consonants of Gujarati can be described in terms of a two way opposition: place of 
articulation: bi-labial, labio-dental, dental/alveolar, retroflex, palatal, velar, glottal; manner of 
articulation: stops, nasals, fricatives, trills, flaps, laterals and semi-vowels. 


Table 4 
Bilabial Labio- Dental Retroflex Palatal Velar Glottal 
Dental 
Stops 
vl. unasp. Pp t t c k 
vl. asp. ph th th ch kh 
vd.unasp. b d qd J g 
vd. asp. bh dh qh jh gh 
Nasals m n a] n it 
Fricatives 
vi. s § 5 h 
vd. Zz 
Lateral | L 
Trills r 
Flaps C 
Semivowels w Vv y 


1.2.1. Distribution of Consonants: 

Gujarati has 37 consonants. With the exception of n, n, 9,0, 5,V,W; the other consonants can 
occur in all positions as shown below: 

p voiceless unaspirated bi-labial stop 


pal ‘keep’ papi ‘wicked’ pap ‘sin 
ph voiceless aspirated bi-labial stop 
phal ‘fruit’ daphan ‘burial’ maph ‘forgive’ 


b voiced unaspirated bi-labial stop 
ba |, ‘strenght’ amba ‘goddess’ 
bh voiced unaspirated bi-labial stop 
bhal ‘lance’ abhar ‘thanks’ 

t voiceless unaspirated dental stop 

tal ‘beat’ satmo ‘seventh’ 
th voiceless aspirated dental stop 

thal ‘dish’ stha|, ‘place’ 

d voiced unaspirated dental stop 

das “ten’ nadi ‘river’ 

dh voiced aspirated dental stop 

dhu], ‘dust’ adhar ‘eighteen’ 
{ voiceless unaspirated retroflex stop 
Lake ‘lasts’ katori ‘bowl’ 
th voiceless unaspirated retroflex stop 
thik ‘O.K.’ athmo ‘eighth 
qd, voiceless aspirated retroflex stop 
da’e ‘stain’ vakdii ‘twisted’ 
dh voiced aspirated retroflex stop 
hak ‘(you) cover’ dadhi ‘beard’ 

c voiceless unaspirated palatal stop 
cal *(you) walk vacon ‘promise’ 
ch voiceless aspirated palatal stop 
chod “(you) leave’ pacha], ‘back’ 

Jj voiced unaspirated palatal stop 

jem ‘(you) eat’ raja ‘leave (n)’ 
jh voiced aspirated palatal stop 

jhad, ‘tree’ dajhyo “got burnt’ 
k voiceless unaspirated velar stop 

kap “cut’ roke ‘he stops’ 
kh voiceless aspirated velar stop 
kharu ‘salty’ rakhe *he keeps’ 
g voiced unaspirated velar stop 

gam ‘town’ dago ‘cheating’ 
gh voiced aspirated velar stop 

ghar ‘home’ vaghan ‘lioness’ 
m voiced bilabial nasal 

mal ‘goods’ roamwii ‘to play’ 
n voiced dental nasal 

na | ‘horse-shoe’ eno ‘his’ 

r voiced retroflex nasal 

pari ‘water’ 


n voiced palatal nasal 
anjam ‘result’ 


—<=<=— 


y voiced velar nasal 
angar ‘fire’ 


bab ‘matter’ 

abh ‘sky’ 

vat ‘story’ 

rath ‘chariot’ 

madad ‘help’ 

sadh ‘(you) achieve’ 
pet ‘stomach’ 

path ‘lesson’ 

jhaq, ‘tree’ 

kodh ‘leprosy’ 

rac *(you) arrange’ 
puch ‘ask’ 

raj ‘rule’ 

majh ‘(you) clean the vessels’ 
pak ‘cookery’ 

rakh *(you) keep’ 

rog ‘malady’ 

magh ‘name of a month’ 
ram “(you) play’ 


ban ‘(you) become’ 


par “leaf 


s voiceless dental fricative 

sat ‘seven’ pasar ‘spread’ 

z voiced dental fricative 

zarin ‘Zarine: name’ azad ‘free’ 

§ voiceless palatal fricative 

Sram ‘hard work’ kasti ‘some’ 

§ voiceless retroflex fricative 

__ nas{ ‘destroyed’ 
h voiceless glottal fricative 


ras ‘interest’ 
phiroz ‘Feroze’ 


kos ‘dictionary’ 


hak ‘right’ ahar ‘food’ rah ‘road’ 
| voiced dental lateral 
law ‘bring’ khulli ‘open’ mal ‘ goods’ 


| voiced retroflex lateral 


——— ka |i ‘black’ ka ‘time, age’ 
r voiced dental trill 

ram “(you) play’ bharat ‘Bharat’ 
C voiced retroflex flap 

__ saci ‘sari’ 

w voiced bilabial semivowel 

_— khawad, ‘(you) feed’ karaw ‘get to do’ 
v voiced labio-dental semivowel 

vat ‘story’ sova'r ‘morning’ 
y voiced palatal semivowel. 

yom ‘God of death” awyo ‘came’ 


kar ‘(you) do’ 


jhar ‘tree’ 


bhay ‘fear’ 


1.2.2. Consonantal contrast: 

Phonemic contrasts of the consonants of Gujarati are given below. Distributional variants will 
be discussed in 1.2.3. 
A. Stops: 

Bilabials 

pa | ‘instant’ 

pha | “fruit” 


mapi ‘measured’ 
maphi ‘forgiveness’ 


map ‘measure (n)’ 


maph ‘forgiven’ 


bar ‘bar’ sabar ‘patience’ ub ‘fungus’ 

bhar ‘weight’ sabhar ‘filled’ ubh ‘overflow’ 

Dentals 

tar ‘wire’ patra ‘leaf sat ‘seven’ 

thar ‘dead’ pathra * I spread’ sath ‘with’ 

dam ‘strenght mado ‘pride’ vad “dark phase of the moon’ 


dham ‘heavy noise’ madho ‘honeys’ vadh ‘grow’ 
Retroflexes 

tokvu ‘to tease’ pato ‘rail’ 
thokvi ‘to hammer’ patho ‘lessons' 


dal ‘branch’ 


pat, ‘stool’ 
path ‘lesson’ 
mudi ‘capital’ rad ‘cry’ 


dhal ‘shield’ mudhi ‘stupid’ radh ‘attach’ 
Palatals 

car ‘four’ vicar ‘thought’ pac ‘five’ 
char ‘ashes’ vichad, ‘dishevel’ ptich ‘five’ 


jal ‘net’ 
jhal ‘flame’ 
Velars 

ka |, ‘time’ 
kha |, ‘skin’ 
gal ‘cheek’ 
ghal ‘insert’ 
B. Nasals: 
man “believe 
nan ‘bread’ 
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C. Fricatives: 
‘si, si/5! 

sar ‘seven’ 
sar ‘hole’ 


/s/ and /h/ 

sar ‘résumé’ 
har ‘garland’ 
D. Laterals: 
lo *(you) take’ 


E. Semi-Vowels : 


var ‘blow’ 
yar ‘friend’ 


F. Trill vs. Flap: 


rat ‘night’ 


sujwu ‘to swell’ 
sujhwu ‘to come to mind’ 


sakat ‘cart’ 
Sakhat ‘hard’ 
gagor “water pot’ 
gaphar ‘petticoat’ 


mamo ‘uncle’ 
mano ‘believe’ 


maryo ‘(you respect) enjoy’ 


sajico ‘mould’ 
rango ‘(you) paint’ 


paso ‘die (PI.)’ 
paso ‘snare’ 
nast ‘ruined’ 


vasi “she stayed’ 
vahi ‘note book’ 


kalas ‘water pot’ 
kaLas ‘spire’ 


vacwu “to read’ 
vacyu ‘read (PastPart.)’ 


sari ‘good’ 
sati ‘sari’ 


1.2.3. Phonemic Distribution of Consonants: 


Of the 37 consonants to be found in Gujarati, the following cannot be found in initial 


suj ‘swell’ 
sujh ‘come to mind’ 


nak ‘nose’ 
nakh ‘put’ 


bhog ‘sacrifice’ 
ogh ‘stream’ 


mam ‘food in child’s vocabulary’ 
man ‘believe’ 


mar ‘“(you) enjoy’ 


nas ‘run’ 
nas ‘ruin’ 


ras ‘dance’ 
rah ‘road’ 


lal ‘red’ 
lal, ‘saliva’ 


khaw ‘eat’ 
khay ‘he eats’ 


par ‘ledge’ 
pac “(you) drop’ 


position: n,n,n,L, C §. n, 9 and § are not to be found in final position either. 


Stops: 


A voiced implosive /6/ exists in the speech of a large number of Gujarati speakers and is 
normally found in loan words from English beginning with a /b/ and followed by /u/ or /o/. 
Thus one hears /buk/ and /Buk/ ‘book’ in free variation. The quality of implosion is very 


light, unlike Sindhi where it is strongly marked. 


‘ff and /ph/ are freely interchangeable in the speech of educated speakers who have been 


influenced by English. One hear /phukat/ and /fukat/ ‘free’ in free variation. 


Nasals: 


‘pv and /n/ are variants of an archiphoneme /N/ and can occur in only specific environments. 


The first is used only when followed by palatal stops /c/ /j/ /ch/ jh/ and the second with 
corresponding velars: /k/ /kh/ /g/ /gh/. 
rang: colour anjali: Anjali 


Similarly the retroflex nasal /n/', in medial position can only be used when followed by any of 
the retroflex stops. 

/pent/ trousers. /pInd/ : a small heap. 

In the written system, /m/ and /n/ are rarely used and are replaced by the corresponding 
anuswar sign. (cf. Chapter 2.) The same is the case with /n/ in medial position. 

Fricatives: 

Retroflex /S/ is used only in combination with /{/ /sprist/ ‘clear’. In all other 
environments it is the palatal /s/ which is used: /cisti/ “Name of a Sufi saint’. 

‘z/ is a loan phoneme from Perso-Arabic languages and English and is used to transcribe 
words borrowed from these languages such as /zarin/ ‘Zarine’, /saiz/ *size’, /azad/ ‘free. /j/ 1s 
used in all other cases. In loan words which have been totally integrated into Gujarati /z/ 1s 
replaced by /j/ as in /jor/: strength (originally /zor/), jehr ‘poison’ (zaher in Persian). 

Flaps 

Only /d/ can occur in initial position. In medial position it occurs only when preceded by /n/ 
or /r/. /¢/ occurs in all other positions (normally intervocalic). /t/and /d/ are in free variation 
in final position. 


Initial Medial Final 
qd qdutI ‘navel’ indi ‘egg’ ordo ‘room’ jhad, ‘tree’ 
Cc —— sati ‘sari’ cOpcti ‘book’ jhar ‘tree’ 
Semivowels 


/v/ and /w/ share the following environment: 

In Initial position both /v/ and /w/ are used. /v/ is used before a vowel: /var/ ‘blow’ or when 
followed by /r/ or /y/ as in /vrat/ ‘vow’ or /vyaj/ ‘interest’. /w/ occurs in all other positions. In 
medial environment /v/ and /w/ can be interchanged as in /dava/ or /dawa/ ‘medicine. Only 
/w/ occurs in final environment. 


1.2.4. Gemination: 
Basically all consonants of Gujarati can be geminated with the exception of /p/,/n/,/S/,/s/, /h/, 
/\/, ‘vi and /z/, 


cappal ‘sandal’ dabbo ‘box’ cummalis ‘44° 

satta ‘power’ maddo ‘flux’ mogannne ‘to Magan’ 

patto ‘belt’ khaddo ‘hole’ anna ‘elder brother’ 

bacco ‘boy (slang) — liyjat ‘pleasure’ 

cokko ‘4 incricket’ caggo ‘6’ 

gusso ‘anger’ 

chello ‘last’ 

antarrastriya ‘international’ 

bhawwii ‘to like’ soyyod ‘Sayyad’ 

rand rare rare and occur only in the sequences given above. anna is in fact a Marathi loan 
coming through Dravidian sources. ontarrastriya is a calque of ‘international’, Other such 
words where clusters of /r/ can be observed are: /intarrapt/: ‘interrupt’ ete. 


When two aspirated consonants geminate, the first is unaspirated. Thus 
*/jabhbho / ‘dress’ becomes /jabbho/, 
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*/bud hd ho/ ‘old man’ is rendered as /buddho/, 
*/paththar/ ‘stone’ becomes /patthar/. 


1.3. Vowel Clusters, Diphthongs, Semi-Vowels: 
Gujarati is very rich in vowel clusters i.e. two or three vowels that occur sequentially. 
(i) Two vowel clusters: 


I e d ) wi a 
i /pie/ a ‘lio! piu 
‘drinks’ ‘take’ *T drink’ 
e __ _ —_ /teo/ ‘beu/ _ 
‘they’ ‘both’ 
a /khai/ /khae/ _ /lao/ /khaoi / 
‘eaten’ ‘ate’ ‘bring’ ‘will eat’ 
oO ‘boi! /kochlo/ — — /jou/ _ 
‘fish’ ‘rotten’ will see 
wi = /sut/ /sue/ /dua/ /suo/ /sut/ en 
‘having slept’ ‘is sleeping’ ‘benediction’ ‘sleep’ ‘will sleep’ 
2 /jau/ /lae/ = — daw! 
‘having gone’ ‘is taking’ “will give’ 


(11) Three vowel clusters: 

These are relatively rare and are four in number: 
ule /suie/ ‘may we sleep’ 

aie /khaie/ ‘may we eat’ 

oie /joie/ ‘may we see’ (variant: die) 

aie /laie/ ‘may we take’ 


As can be observed, both two and three vowel clusters are basically verbal root forms ending 
in a specific vowel to which a verbal suffix beginning with a vowel has been added, thereby 
creating vowel clusters. Normally, these are pronounced as two (or three) separate syllables. 
However depending on the speech tempo, /i/ or /u/ can be replaced by a corresponding semi- 
vowel: /j/ and /w/, as in 


‘koi- koy/ ‘some’, /beu-bew/ ‘both’ 
/jai- jay/ ‘having gone’ /suie-suye/ ‘may we sleep’. 


This process can also extend to words where vowels are not at morphological boundaries as 
in: /paisa-paysa/ ‘money’ /kailas-kaylas/ ‘Kailash mountain /bhaia-bhaya/ ‘brother’. At times 
this free variation can result in confusion as in the cases below: 

/ray/ “king’ vs. /rai-ray/ ‘mustard’; 

/gaw/ ‘cow’ vs. /gau-gaw/ ‘measure of distance’. 


True contrasts between Vowel+Semi-vowel and Vowel+ Vowel do exist as in: 

‘dwa/ -/dua/ ‘two’ — ‘blessing. ’, 

/khad_ya/- /khadia/ ‘ink-pots’ — ‘soiled’, 

/udaw/ - / udjau/ ‘fly (v.)’ — ‘spend-thrift’ 

The above morphophonemic variation modifies the description of the diphthong in Gujarati 
and although, within the writing system, two rising diphthongs are recognised: /ai/ and /ou/ 


as in /paisa/, /kailas/ and in /kaumudi/, in practice, in rapid speech, the diphthongs tend to get 
reduced to clusters of /ay/ and /aw/. 


1.4. Syllable Structure 

The nucleus of the syllable is always a vowel or a diphthong. The consonants constitute the 
onset or the coda of the syllable. 

Gujarati tends to favour the open syllable to the closed syllable. 

1.4.1. Canonical Form 

The canonical form of the Gujarati syllable is CCCVCCC. The following are the valid 
syllable clusters: 


V /al ‘this’ 

VC /ap/ “give 

vcC /ark/ ‘essence’ 

VcCCC /astr/ ‘weapon’ 

CV /tu/ “you’ CVC /kan/ ‘ear’ 

CCV /pra-ni/ ‘animal’ COVC /pran/ ‘life’ 

CCCV ‘stri/ ‘lady’ CCCVC /sprit/ ‘ethyl alcohol’ 
CVCC /rudr/ “Rudra’ CVC ‘vastr/ ‘cloth’ 


CCVCC /prapt/ ‘obtained’  CCVYCCC 
CCCVCC ss /spruSt/ ‘clear’ CCCVCCC 


The larger cluster groups are essentially from Sanskrit loan-words, 


1.4.2. Syllable Division 

If the word comprises a single vowel, all consonants cither preceding or following are 

automatically part of the syllable. 

The following are the rules of syllable division in Gujarati: 

1. The initial consonant or consonants i.e. the consonants that mark the onset of the 
syllable are always attached to the following vowel: /ke/ ‘that’ /lo/ “take’. 

2. The final consonant or consonants i.e. the consonants that mark the coda of the 
syllable are always attached to the preceding vowel: /ark/ ‘essence’, /uS{r/ ‘camel’. 

3. In the case of medial consonants i.e. between two vowels within a word, the 
following rules apply. (It will be assumed that aspirates constitute one single 
consonantal unit). 

- VCV: A single consonant between two vowels is attached to the second vowel 
and constitutes its onset: /apo/:a- po, /la - kho/ 

- WCCV: If there are two consonants between two vowels, normally the first 
consonant is attached to the preceding vowel and the second to the vowel that 
follows: /kut-ro/ ‘dog’ /gidh-ri/ ‘vulture. However in case of clusters where 
the second consonant is /y/ or /q/, the consonants can be split between the two 


vowels or alternatively be attached to the second vowel: /phar-yo/ -/ pha - ryo/ 
“tumed’. 

- WVCCCY: In the case of a tri-consonantal group, the third consonant ts nearly 
always the semi-vowel /y/. The first consonant is attached to the preceding 
vowel and the next two to the vowel that follows as in: /nik-lyti/ ‘came out’, 
/vas-tra-no/ “of the clothes’ 
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- WCCCCV: Sequences of four consonants between two vowels are exceedingly 
rare. The same rule as for tri-consonantal groups applies. Cardona (1965) 
notes: /sam-bhlyi/ ‘heard’ (For Cardona, the group ‘bh’ counts for two 
consonants). 


1.5. Suprasegmentals: 

Like a large number of Indo-Aryan languages (with the possible exception of Punjabi), 
Gujarati has no tone. Juncture, though present, is minimal. Stress, although predictable, 
exhibits extremely complicated patterns. 

1.5.1 Juncture: 

Juncture is phonemic in Gujarati but is a very marginal phenomenon and can occur across 
word boundaries or within the word boundary. 

Cardona (1965) quoting Pandit (1958), gives an example of juncture across word boundaries: 
‘eklopayche’ can be read as ek#lopay che ‘one hides’ or as eklo# pay che ‘he drinks alone’. 


Within word boundaries, juncture is more frequent as shown in the following instances: 
‘khajo*: khajo ‘a sweet’ kha#jo “do eat’. 

‘palo’: palo “keep as a pet’ pa#lo ‘take a quarter’ 

‘baylo’: baylo ‘coward’ bay#lo ‘ladies, take’ 


1.5.2. Word-Stress: 
Stress in Gujarati has been little explored and in what follows a minimal overview of stress 
will be provided. Stress always falls on the vowel. 
a. In monosyllabic units, stress will always fall on the vowel. ap; ‘give’ kar ‘do’ 
b. In disyllabic units, stress patterns are more complicated. 
If both syllables share the same vowel, then the |" is stressed: kaka, ‘uncle’ ghddo 
If the two vowels are different, the following rules apply: 
- If the second vowel is a vowel other than /a/, the first syllable is stressed, except if the 
first is an /a/ in an open syllable, in which case the second is stressed. 
cé|i ‘blouse’ rici ‘liking’ but sahu ‘all’ kharoc ‘scratch’ 
- However if the /a/ is the first vowel and is a closed syllable, it takes the stress: 
Jaldi ‘quick’ katro ‘drop’ 
- If the second vowel is /a/, then the second syllable takes the stress: 
cita ‘pyre’ u{had, ‘awaken, raise’ 
- If both vowels are /a/, the first vowel is favoured: 
mata ‘mother’ kaka ‘uncle’ 
- If both vowels are weak ie. /a/, then the first weak vowel is stressed: moran death’, 
Some speakers tend to stress the vowels interchangeably. 
- Notwithstanding the above, if the second syllable is part of a morpheme boundary and is 
a grammatical marker, the first syllable is stressed, even if it is a weak vowel: 
béso ‘sit’ lakho ‘write’. 
c. In trisyllabic units, as a general rule, the last syllable is never stressed. This means that the 
first two syllables divide stress among themselves. The following rules apply: 
As a general rule, the penultimate i.e. the second syllable is stressed. However the 
following exceptions apply: 
Rule for /a/ 
- If the 1" syllable has an /a/, then it is stressed. layakno ‘similar’: 
Rules for /a/ 
- If the second syllable has an /9/, it is the first which is stressed: 


Osadyo ‘reduced’; 

-If the first and second syllable both have an /a/, then the first Is stressed: 
jhotakto ‘shaking out’ 

-However if the second syllable is closed, it is the second, which takes the stress : 
baka Lyii ‘small lamb’ 

Rules for /i/ are nearly similar to rules for /a/: 

- The first syllable is always stressed, if the second syllable is an /i/, provided that the first 

syllable does not have a weak /a/ 

célismo ‘fortieth’ but kahisi ‘we will say’ 

- In case both the first and second syllables end in /i/, then they can be indifferently 

stressed: minito or minito ‘minutes’ 

Four syllables and above are rare and in these cases, it is normally the second syllable which 
takes the stress. 
Two final remarks regarding prefixes and suffixes will close the chapter on syllables: 

1. When the word is made up of a root word followed by a grammatical inflexion, either 
nominal or verbal, it is the root word which takes the stress, even if it has a weak 
vowel: karjo ‘(please) do’ ghdéda ‘horses’ 

Derivational prefixes and suffixes on the other hand, normally tend to take the stress: 
pracalit ‘common’ anek : countless korejdar 





1.5.3. Intonation: 

Like stress, the intonation of Gujarati has been very little studied. Only the basic intonative 
patterns will be described here. Gujarati has four voice contours: 

1: low 2:mid 3: high 4: extra high. 

The intonative curves of Gujarati fall within this range. There are four basic patterns: 





3-1/2: high - low/mid is a falling intonation and is used for affirmations and declarations. 
kaka’ ave’ che! Uncle is coming. 


1 /2 —3: low/mid — high is arising intonation and is used for interrogations. 
kaka' ave’ che’ Is Uncle coming? 


4—1 extra-high — low is used for imperative sentences 
kaka‘ jaldi*? avo' — Uncle, come quickly. 


1 —4 low — extra-high is used to mark surprise, astonishment. 
kaka! ave** che‘ (What!) Uncle is coming! 
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Chapter 2 
Writing System 


The Gujarati script is a modification of the Devanagari script used in writing Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Marathi, Rajastham, Nepali. But unlike the Devanagari derived script, Gujarati does not use a 
shirorekha which is a horizontal line drawn on top of the word, although old Gujarati 
manuscripts prior to the 19" century use the shirorekha. The earliest known document in the 
Gujarati script is a manuscript dating from 1592, and the script first appeared in print in a 
1797 advertisement, using a metal typeface made in Calcutta. Until the 19th century, the 
Gujarati script was used mainly for writing letters and keeping accounts, while the 
Devanagari script was used for literature and academic writings. This is why it was often 
termed as Saraphi (banker's), vaqiasi (merchant's) or mahajani. 

The script is syllabic in nature and is written from left to right. Traditionally the script 
recognises 2 major divisions: vowels and consonants and a set of extra signs which are 
basically modifiers. The vowel graphemes represent their phonemic value, On the other hand 
the consonants represent a syllable consisting of the consonant followed by the inherent vowel 
/a/. Thus the character § is composed of the consonant /k/+ the inherent vowel /a/. This 
inherent vowel is elided when the two consonants constitute a consonant cluster. This can also 
be explicitly indicated by means of a special character known as the ha/anta which is a stroke 
written at the foot of the vowel (cf. 2.2.1 infra). 


2.1. Vowels 

Vowel graphemes are 12 in number as shown in Table 5: 
Table 5 

/a/ fal /L/ ff (Uh /u/ 

“a wm is 85 6 @ 

lel lel lof = fol /ja/ /aw/ 

a wm we ew wt wl 


Each of these vowels has a corresponding allograph which occurs when the vowel is 
adjuncted to a consonant to constitute a syllable made up of that consonant and the 
corresponding value of the vowel. These allographs are known as modified vowels or /matra/. 
With the exception of the /a/ which is already inherent in the consonant, each of the vowels 
admits a corresponding matra form. It should be noted that the short /I/ matra is the only one 
always written to the left of the character. 


Table 6 show the matras of each of the vowel forms, followed by an example: 
Table 6 
Vowel mitra Example 


fy oo LY kap = ‘cut’ 
Ve Cla tir = ‘arrow’ 
if i: ely lip ‘spread’ 
ful aM gUp = ‘quiet’ 
uh UR pur ‘flood’ 
lel “A ter “13? 

lel “rola bel ‘bell’ 
lof — Ls ole bor = ‘jujube’ 
lol — Lota bol ‘ball’ 
faif 2 WA paisa ‘money’ 


low uw jou ‘barley’ 


Two vowels generally used in Sanskrit loan words ru and Iru will be studied in 2.3. below. 
2.2, Consonants 

Traditionally consonants are organised in vargas or classes. The first five are the stops 
starting from the velars and ending with the bi-labials. Each set of stops is arranged in a five 
character matrix: unaspirated voiceless and voiced; aspirated voiceless and voiced followed 
by the corresponding nasal. The last set is made up of the semi-vowels, trills, laterals and 
fricatives. 


Table 7 

Velar Class k kh g gh q 
§ v4 aL e S 

Palatal Class c ch j jh n 
eL oy a7 al 

Retroflex ft th qd dh Q 
C 6 S @ PL 

Dental Class t th d dh n 
A 2h & q ak 

Bi-labial Pp ph ob bh m 
YU 5 Of OH H 

Others y r ] lL Ww § 5 S h 
u 2 Gh ow a 21 4 a e 


2.2.1. Consonant Ligatures 

When two or more consonants form a consonant group, they are written with joined 
graphemes. The first consonant loses its inherent vowel and to show this loss, 1.c. to show that 
the word has to be read without the inherent /a/, the first consonant changes its shape and 
joins (in a large number of cases) to the second consonant. 

Thus muskil: 42514: difficulty 

The 2 has lost its inherent vowel /a/ and to show this absence, it is written not as 2L but as 2? 
and joined to the consonant that follows. 

When this process has to be shown explicitly, Gujarati uses a special sign called the halanta 
(literally ‘joiner’) /_ / to show that the Consonant is a ‘half’ consonant and not a full one. The 
halanta is joined to the full consonant 2 and this implies that the consonant ts a half form. 
The ‘halanta’ sign is very often used in children’s primers or teaching methods to explain the 
concept of the half-form. 

The derivation of the half forms from the full ones is rule-ordered: 

-In the case of graphemes with a vertical stroke to the right, the stroke of the first consonant ts 
omitted to create the so-called ‘half-consonant’. These characters are: 


kh g ghe pn yntthdhnpbbhmyl|s&§5s w 
Lv FFE ROR ChBeKEe CO G+} LEY PP B&B Be 
-Rounded characters: In the case of rounded characters, no suppression of shape takes place. 


The space between the two characters is removed and the character is brought closer to the 
next consonant. 


koch j jh t thd dhd phh 











$5 O82 ¥% 2 € G6 S&S @ & & E 
Note: r will be treated separately. 
-Special conjunct forms: 
Conjunct forms with vowels: 
Combinations of /r/ with the vowel /w/ or /U/: 
ru: @ rt+U 29 or 3 
2 seems to be the form favored over 29. Alternative forms such as 3, 2 encountered 
earlier (more because the printer had run out of the ligatural styles), are not in use today, 
either in hand-writing or in print. 
Combinations of j with the vowels /a/ /i/, /u/, /U/ 
Jar WL ji: @ JU: WY ju: vy 
Conjunct forms with consonants: 
- When two retroflex stops are combined, instead of being written together, they are 
normally stacked one on top of the other. The most common stacks are: 
Ztt sotto ‘gambling’ $thth paththo ‘strong man’ 
2 dd gaddo ‘hole’ eddh bud.dho ‘old man’ 


- The consonant § 2L is normally rendered without its vertical line: 2. However when it is 


conjoined to /w/ or to /c/, it acquires a different allograph: * 

Sw 2L iswor SU2 ‘God’ gc 22 agcarya M222 ‘surprise’ 

In combination with r, a single character is obtained: 3 as in gri: 341 
whose half form is: + 


-  k§ gives rise toasingle shape: 4 akSar: 82 word. 


Similarly nj is reduced to a single shape ¢l,asin pjan: stLol knowledge. 
4, $l are used mainly in Sanskrit loan-words. They also admit half-forms: & s 
- d admits four different variants depending on the following consonant: 
dm 4 podma Usl‘lotus’  ddh  «& buddhi oLél‘wisdom’ 
dd §muddo 4€l ‘condition’ dy & vidya Clel'knowledge’ 
- hike d admits variants in co-occurrence with consonants: 
hr & hm @ 
hy él 
- mncan be written as“ or @; but the latter is preferred: anna 4A ‘food’ 
- tt can be similarly written with the half form or with a special shape: ccl tL 
Satta ‘power’ Ut or eect. 
- /t/has 3 different shapes: 
The first shape known as rephi / “/ is used in the combination of r+consonant. It is 
always put over the final consonant of the group. Thus 
rt kartavya Sey ‘duty’ orry karya StL ‘mission’ 
The next two shapes known as rakar as in ‘4’ and ‘2’ are allographs of one another and 
are used to show the combination of a consonant + r. 
The first occurs only with characters written with a vertical line: 
pran ALL ‘life’, abrakh AGU ‘mica’, 
The second is used with the retroflex lateral and retroflex stops. 
tren e8l dram $H 
The combination /tr/ is shown in present day Gujarati as : A 
caitra: 2lA. ‘name of a month’ 
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2.3. Modifiers 
These are specific signs used to modify the written Gujarati syllable. 


Nasalisation:/ | 

Gujarati uses a sign known as bindu or anuswar to nasalise a vowel, matra or a 
consonant. It is written over the character in question: 

bondh: CLL a ky 21S: number 

In the case of combinations of velar nasal+velar stop or palatal nasal+palatal stop, the 
bindu ts always preferred. 

anjam 2°14 instead of VV ‘result’ 

2 g ML instead of MLS°L 

The only exception encountered is: 

vanmay ‘literature’ (LSH4 

In the case of Retroflex Nasal+Retroflex Stop/Nasal, Dental Nasal+Dental Stop/Nasal 
and Bilabial Nasal+Bilabial Stop/Nasal, both half forms and the bindu can be used, but 
the latter is preferred: 

ant ‘end’ ¥icl or Meet 

Umbar G12 or GCL? ‘threshold’ 

Ummor 642 or GH? ‘age’ 


Visarga: /:/ 

The visarga sign is is used in Gujarati to indicate the lenghtening of the grapheme. Used 
mainly in words borrowed from Sanskrit, the visarga is seen in present day Gujarati 
only in three words: 

du:kh ‘unhappiness’ and its derivates §:44 

du: sah ‘unbearable’ §:1Lé 

du:sadhysa ‘uncurable’ &:e1lel 


Avagraha: s 

This sign is very rarely used in Gujarati and is mainly used to represent Sanskrit words 
as in: 

acddlsered sorvato bhavat ‘beloved of all’ 


ru or ri is a conjunct form borrowed from Sanskrit. Basically a vowel, it has two shapes: 
The full vowel shape % and the mitra /,/. rusi aul ‘hermit’ krudont §éc‘participle’ 
With /d/ or /h/ it has a different shape: 

drustl &l‘vision’ hruday G64 ‘heart’ 

Gujarati also admits a long form of this vowel, but it is used only in Sanskrit and not in 
Gujarati and is shown here only as a shape. 

Ht 

The same is the case for the long and short lru forms which are in practice never used in 
Gujarati. 


2.4. Writing rules: 


When writing Consonants and Vowels, there are four main possibilities: 
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2.4.1 Vowel in Initial position or preceded by a vowel or a modified vowel (matra): 


The consonant or the vowel that follow retain their full value: 
it: 82: brick —_khaie VLSBL : (we) will eat. 


2.4.2. Matra followed by a Consonant or a Vowel: 


The consonant or the vowel that follow retain their full value: 
bharat :@(1l?cl ‘India’ bhai: @1US : brother 


2.4.3. Consonant followed by a Vowel 


When a Consonant is followed by a Vowel, under normal circumstances it loses its 
inherent vowel /a/ and the vowel is written as a modified vowel or a mitra. The whole 
combination is then treated as a single syllable. 

khatitr= khir: Vil2 porridge, gruel. 

In the example above /kha/ has lost its inherent vowel /a/ and has the new vowel /i/ 
which ts itself reduced to a matra form is adjuncted to it. 

However it can so happen that the inherent vowel is retained and a vowel follows. In 
that case, Rule 2.4.1 (Vowel followed by Vowel) applies and the vowel that follows 
retains its full vowel value and constitutes a new syllable: 

loti lai: GS: having taken. The Gujarati speaker pronounces the word as disyllabic: 
/la/ and /1/ 

The writing system thus correctly interprets the phenomenon of multiple vowel clusters 
treated in 1.3. above. 


2.4.4, Consonant followed by a Consonant: 


In this case also, two possibilities can arise. Either the first consonant retains its inherent 
/a/, in which case the two consonants are written individually or the first consonant loses 
its inherent vowel, in which case, the two consonants form a ligature (cf. 2.2.1, above). 
The following pair illustrates the problem. The two consonants /r/ and /m/ can be written 
as a ligatural form (rm) or as two individual consonants (ram): 

korm vs. karam 54 vs. S24: karma (deeds) vs worm 


Remark: 


The case of the modifiers, mainly the nasals has not been considered, because for all 


purposes, the nasal or any other modifier, for that matter, does not have any effect on the 
letter that follows. 


2] 








Chapter 3 
Morphology 
Gujarati morphology comprises three major classes: the nominal class which includes Nouns, 
Pronouns, Adjectives and Numerals; the verb class which treats of Verb morphology and the 
adjuncts class which comprises Adverbs, Post-Positions, Interjections, Particles which are 
generally invariable but which admit a marginal morphology. 


3.1. Nominal Morphology 

3.1.1 Nouns 

In Gujarati, there are three genders : masculine, feminine and neuter and two numbers : 

Singular and Plural. Nouns admit three cases: direct, oblique and vocative. They are declined 

in relation to their gender class and the endings. The opposition animate-inanimate does not 

seem to have any pertinence within the system. 

3.1.1.1 Gender: 

Gujarati admits three genders: masculine, feminine and neuter. In the case of animate nouns, 

sex roughly coincides with gender. There are no rules where inanimate nouns are concerned. 

Below are given some rules for predicting gender in Gujarati, especially in the case of 

inanimate nouns: 

Masculine Nouns: 

-Nouns in /o/ : tukdo: piece copdo ‘book 

Exceptions: juo (F) ‘gambling’, md (N) mouth, 

- Days of the week, names of months : somwar, ‘Monday’ kartak ‘kartik’ me *May’ 

- Names of Mountains, Planets, Oceans, Seas: himalay ‘Himalaya’ suray “Sun’, guru ‘Jupiter’ 
pesifik ‘Pacific’ Exception: dharti: ‘Earth’ 

- Large objects: pavdo ‘spade’ trak ‘truck’ 

- Reduplicative Nouns ending in at: khotkh ot at, ‘rattling’ ‘gedgadat, ‘rumbling’ 

- Passions: mad ‘pride’ matsar ‘envy’ 

- Administrative divisions of a country: prant ‘district’ zillo ‘district’ 

- Most common body organs: kan ‘ear’, hath ‘hand’ ‘dat ‘tooth’ pag ‘foot’ 

Exceptions: akh (F) ‘eye’ nak (N) ‘nose’ 

- Most common cereals: tal ‘sesame’, mag ‘moong’ ghaii ‘wheat’ 

Feminine Nouns: 

- Nouns ending in /i/ and /a/: agli ‘finger’ viti ‘ring’, asa ‘hope’, dasa ‘condition’ 
Exceptions: mari ‘pepper’, bi ‘seed’, pani ‘water’ ghi ‘ghee’ (all Neuter); hathi (M) 
‘elephant’, devta (M) ‘Gad’. 

- Nouns end in /t/ or /s/, especially of Perso-Arabic origin: vat ‘story’, talas ‘search’ 

- Nouns ending in /e/: relve ‘railway’, horde ‘medicinal curcuma’ 

- A majority of abstract nouns, especially those ending in /ta/, /ai/, /as/, /girl/ , /nI/, /van/, 
ivati: 
mamta ‘love’, mithas ‘sweetness’, dadagirl ‘bullying’, gticvan-giicvat ‘complexity’ 

- Names of rivers , lunar days, main divisions of the day, nouns denoting points of the 
compass: 
gonga ‘Ganges’ sabarmati “Sabarmati’; bij ‘second lunar day’, rat ‘night’ savar ‘morning’, 
disa ‘direction’, 

Exceptions: brahmaputra ‘Brahmaputra sindhu ‘Sindhu’ podvo ‘first lunar day’, 

- Cereals and grains in everyday use: bajri_ ‘bajra’, tur ‘a kind of lentil’ 
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- Inanimate objects of small size (normally ending in —i): copdi ‘book, rot li ‘bread’ 
- Synonyms of the earth (normally ending in —1): dharti, bhumi, pruthvi 


Neuter Nouns: 


- Nouns ending in ii and in 7: barn ‘door’, ghartti ‘nest’, vahan, ‘ship’ 
Exception: ghau ‘wheat’ (M) 
- Abstract nouns ending in /n/, /nii/, /tva/: calan ‘behaviour’, dahyapoanti ‘wisdom’, satva 


‘essence’ 


- Names of villages, districts and cities: surat ‘Surat’, paten ‘Patan’ 
- The four points of the compass: uttar ‘North’, purva ‘East’ 
- Names of fruits ending in a consonant or in /u/ : saphoarjan ‘apple’, ke | banana’, ananas 
‘pineapple’, limbu ‘lime’ 
Exception: draks (F) grapes 
- A large number of objects denoting liquids: ghi ‘ghee’, tel ‘oil’ ja|,water’ dudh ‘milk’ 
Exception: paro (M) ‘mercury’ 


3.1.1.3. Number: 


Gujarati admits two numbers: Singular and Plural. The table below shows the rules for 
converting a Singular noun into the Plural. In a majority of cases, the operation consists of 
adding a suffix which ts indicated by a+ sign. On the other hand, in some cases, the final 
vowel ts replaced by another, which is shown by two forms: Singular and Plural. Forms 
marked rare are difficult to find. 


Ending in: 
Inherent a 


i/T 


Masculine 

0 

bag+o ‘garden’ 

0 

hathi+o ‘elephant’ 
rare 


0 

raja+o ‘king’ 

0 

chokro-chokra “boy 
0 

ladut+o ‘sweet ball’ 
rare 
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rare 


Feminine 

0 

vat+o ‘story’ 

0 

chokri+o ‘girl’ 
unchanged 
harde — ‘curcuma’ 
0 

ka ato ‘art’ 
unchanged 

gho- ‘iguana’ 

i) 

sasu+o ‘ma-in-law 
rare 


rare 


Neuter 

0 

ghart+o houses 
unchanged 
par — “water’ 
rare 


rare 


unchanged 

kho — ‘cave’ 

unchanged 

varu— ‘wolf 

ai 

barni-barna ‘door’ 
unchanged 

mo—face 

(pronounced also as mG) 


- Abstract Nouns are generally in the Singular and do not admit any Plurals: 
bhalai, neki ‘goodness’, satta ‘power’ 
- Mass Nouns indicating cereals are always in the Plural: 
ghau ‘wheat’, mag “moong’, tel ‘oil’, cama ‘gram’, cokha ‘rice’, samacar ‘news’, 


hal ‘condition’, lagna, vivah ‘wedding’, kasam, sOgan ‘oath’, sakun * good augur’ 
- The following nouns are always in the Singular, but when used in a distributive sense admit 


a Plural: 
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ghi ‘ghee’, khand, ‘sugar’,sakar ‘sugar’, mithai ‘sweetmeat’, go], ‘molasses, par ‘water’, 
ca ‘tea’, kophi ‘coffee’, jiri, hing ‘asafoetida’, methi ‘fenugreek’, sukhad, ‘sandal-wood’, 
loban ‘incense’, agnl ‘fire’, kapas cotton’, ru ‘cotton’, ghas ‘grass’, sont ‘gold’, rupi 
‘silver’; surat ‘face’, sikkal ‘face’, dahapan, ‘wisdom’, nit! ‘good behaviour’, Iccha ‘wish’, 
kharac, ‘expense’, thand] ‘cold’, garmi ‘heat’. 
3.1.1.2 Declension: 
Nouns are declined for three cases: direct, oblique and vocative. The oblique base in its turn 
combines nouns with case-markers or post-positions as shown below in the case of the 
paradigm for /chokro/: a boy: 


Case Noun Case Marker/Postpositions 
Nominative chokro _ 

Oblique 

Accusative chokra ne 

Dative chokra ne,e,thi,vace, nathi,karine, thaki (rare) 
Instrumental chokra ne, ne kaye, arthe, mate,vaste, thi 
Ablative chokra thi, thoki 

Genitive chokra no,ni,ni,nana, vise 

Locative chokra e,ma 

Vocative chokra oO 


The direct or nominative case is the case in which the noun is either an agent i.e. the subject 
of the verb or a direct object. 

The oblique case, on the other hand, requires the addition of a post-position. 

The genitive case marker /~n-/ inflects for the number and gender of the noun it relates to. 
The vocative case is normally used to call someone and is always preceded by words such as 
are, oO, etc. 

(l.a) are chokrao: o boys! 

(1. b) o chokri: you there, girl! 


In the writing system, a majority of these postpositions are joined to the noun. Some can be 
present or absent: 
(1. c) ghar ja ‘go home’ or ghare ja ‘go home’ 


Below are given in tabular form the paradigms of noun declensions for the three genders and 
two numbers: 
Masculine 


Endingin Singular Plural 

N O V N O V 
inherentao dev dev dev dev +o +a +0 ‘God’ 
v/T moci moci moci moci +o +0 °# +0 ‘cobbler’ 
e 
a raja raja—sr raja raja +o +0 +0 ‘king’ 
Oo chokr+o +a +a chokr +a +ao +a0 ‘boy’ 
wU laqu ladu  ladu laju +o +0 +0 ‘sweet’ 
Feminine 
Ending Singular Plural 

N O V N O V 
a vat vat vat vat +0 +a +0 ‘story’ 
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VI nokn nokri nokri nokri +o +o +0 ‘work’ 
e harde horde harde harde harde harde ‘curcuma’ 
a cita cita  cita cia +o +o +0 ‘pyre’ 
tf) gho gho- gho gho gho gho ‘iguana’ 
wU sasu. sasu sasu sasu +o to  8=—+0 *ma-in-law’ 
Neuter : 
Ending Singular Plural 

N O V N O V 
3 jangal jangal jangal jongal +o +o = +0 ‘jungle’ 
wT pall pani pani pani pari pani ‘water’ 
e Pee ae ee 
a —— a 2 a _ = 
fy) ee ee eee i Cnn 
wU varu ovaru voru varus +0 +o +0 ‘wolf 
ui chokrii chokra chokra chokr +a +0 +90 ‘kid’ 
fs) mo mo = mo mo mo mo ‘face’ 
Remarks: 


All masculine nouns ending in /o/ change into /a/ except in the nominative Singular and all 
neuters in /t/ change into /a/ in all cases only in the Singular, except the nominative Singular 
and /a/ in the Plural, before they take the Plural and case endings. In all other cases i.e. nouns 
ending in /o/ (F. and N.), 9 (M. and N.) /a/,/i/,/u/ (M. and N.) and u (N.) undergo no change 
before they take the case endings or Plural and case endings. 


3.1.2. Adjectives 

Adjectives in Gujarati are of various kinds. This section deals with adjectives as qualifiers, 
since the other adjectives such as possessive, indefinite etc. are common to the pronoun and 
will be treated in 3.1.4 below. 

Adjectives as qualifiers are of two kinds: variable and invariable. Only adjectives ending in 
/‘o/ whose feminine and neuter forms can be made by changing /o/ to /i/ and /ii/ are variable. 
All the others are invariable and undergo no change when a case-ending is added. 

Thus saro ‘good’ which admits sari and saru is variable, whereas adjectives like saph ‘clean’, 
lobhi ‘greedy’, lal ‘red’ , dukhi ‘unhappy’ are all invariable : dukhi (nom.) dukhine (acc.) 
The forms of the variable adjective are given in the paradigm below: 


Singular 

M F N 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 
saro sara saris Sari saril sara 
Plural 

M F N 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 
sara Sara sari Sari sara = sara 


Adjectives as qualifiers can have an epithetic as well as attributive value. The epithetic 
adjective precedes the noun, whereas the attributive adjective follows the noun and is 
conjoined to it by means of a copular construction. 

(2.) saro chokro: a good boy chokro saro che: the boy is good. 
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When a variable adjective stands in an epithetic relation to an invariable noun, only the 
adjective varies: 

(2. a) sara manras ‘good men’. 

In case the noun is variable, both the adjective and the noun are declined: 

(2. b) sari chokri ‘good girls’ 

(2. c) gora chokra ‘fair children’ 


3.1.2.2. Comparision 
The comparative degree is formed by adding thi ‘from’ or karta ‘than’ to the noun or pronoun 
followed by the adjective which agrees in number and gender with the object of comparision: 


(3.a) ha vivekthi saro choi 
I Vivek from good am 
I am better than Vivek. 


(3. b) chogan karté magan budhivan che 
Chagan than Magan clever Is 
Chagan is cleverer than Magan. 


Superlatives are formed by adding a word signifying ‘of all ’ ‘from all’ to the adjective. The 
most common superlative markers are /sau/ and /sarva/ with the appropriate declension: 
southi, sarvathi, saumd, sarvoma, sarvakarta, saukarta: 
(3. c) hi saumaé moto chi 

I all+in old — be+prest. 

[ am the oldest. 


(3.d)raman sauthi dahyoche 
raman all+from clever betprest. 
Raman is the cleverest. 


3.1.3. Numerals: 

Basically numerals belong to the class of adjectives. Numerals can be divided into five 
classes: 

1, cardinals 2.ordinals 3. multiplicatives 4. fractions 5. aggregatives. 


3.1.3.1. Cardinals: 
Cardinals are numeral quantifiers used for counting. They are invariable in nature and do not 
undergo any change either in number, gender or declension. Gujarati speakers vary over the 


pronounciation and spelling of numbers. The most common ones for numbers |-100 are given 
below: 


1 ek 8 ath/anth 15 pondar 
2 bebe 9 now 16 sol /sol 
3 tan/tran, 10 das 17 sattor 
4 car ll agyar 18 adhar 
5 pane 12 bar aie 
6 cho 13 ter - aia 
7 sat 14 cawd T Lin 
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22 bawis 

23 trewis 

24 cowis 

25 pacchis 
26 chawwis 
27 sattawis 
28 atthawis 
29 ogantris 
30 tris 

31 ek(a)tris 
32 batris 

33 tetris/tretris 
34 cotris 

35 pantris 
36 chatris 
37 sadatris 
38 adatris 
39 ogancalis 
40 calis 

4] ektalis 
4) betalis 
43 tetalis 

44 cummalis 
45 pistalis 
46 chatalis 
47 sudtalis 
48 odtalis 
49 ogonpacas 
50 pacas 

51 ekawan 
52 bawan 
33 trepan 
54 copan 

55 pancawan 
56 chappan 
57 sattawon 
58 at thawan 
59 ogansath 
60 sath 

61 eksath 
62 basath 
63 tresath 
64 cosath 
65 pansoth 
66 chasath 
67 sad(o)soth 
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adsath 
ogonsitter 
sitter 
ekoter 
boter 
troter 
cummoter 
paccoter 
choter 
sittoter 

it thoter 
oganayansi 
ensi 
ekyasi/ekyansi 
byansi 
triansi 
coryasi 
pacyansi 
chyansi 
sityans! 
it hyansi 
nawyansi 
newu 
ekanu 
banu 
trary 
coraru 
pancaru 
chart 
sat anu 
at thani 
nawwarlu 


100 so 
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Multiples of 100 consist of the base number so preceded by the cardinal number in question: 
300 tran, so, 400 car so. 200 is written as basa. 

Additions to 100 are simple juxtapositions of so followed by the cardinal number: 

101: eksoek, 709 sat so nav. 

1,000 is rendered by hajar, 100,000 by lakh, karod, and abaj designate 10 million and 100 
million respectively. 

The basic rules for multiplicands and additions are the same as for 100, except that 2 is 
rendered by /be/ and not /ba/ : 200,000 be lakh. 


3.1.3.2. Ordinals: 

Ordinals are used to show rank or ordering. They are generated from cardinals by suffixation 
of mt to the base form. The first four numbers are irregular and so is the sixth: 

1* paheli , 

2” bijii, 

3" triji, 

4" cothi, 

6" chat thi. 


All other numbers are regular: 5": paycmi, 9": navmii ete. 

These behave exactly like adjectives ending in —. They vary in number, gender and case. The 
regular base form is mo- which undergoes change as under: 

mii: neuter nom, Sg.; 

mo: Masc. nom. Sg. ; ma: Masc. oblique Sg./PI. 

ma: neuter. nom. and obl. pl; mi: Fem. Sg. and PL.; 


(4. a) i boy: navmo chokro, 9" boys: navma chokrao, to the g" boy: navma chokrane 
(4, b) Al girl: navmi chokri, 9" girls: navmi chokrio, to the 9" girl(s): navmi chokri(o)ne 
(4. c) 9" dog: navmii kutri, 9" dogs: navma kutra, to the 9"" dogs: navma kutraone 


3.1.3.3. Multiplicatives: 
The most common multiplicatives are formed by the addition of ganti to the base form from 
five upwards: chaganii, satgonii etc. Multiplicatives of 2 to 4 admit the following forms: 


bamarii: two-fold 
tramoru: three-fold 
cogarnu: four-fold 


goru ( and also manu) are often joined to the number or can be written separately and behave 
exactly like the ordinal suffix —mo 

gantu; gonta; gant 4, ganti 

cargaru : fourfold 

(3.) cargarathi maro faydo na thay 


fourfold+Inst. my+Nom. profit not happen+prest. 
Fourfold is not profitable for me. 
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gor can also be added to fractions as in: 
pagort.: a quarter times. 


Slightly archaic forms, still encountered are bevdi and trevdd: twice and thrice. 


3.1.3.4. Fractions: 
Gujarati has the following fractional forms: 


“4: pa, 4: ardhi, %: pond, 1%: sava, 1%: dodh, 2 4: adhi. 
Of these, the forms ending in /-i/ are declined, exactly like the ordinal forms. The other 
forms remain unchanged. 


(6. a) ardho kilo bhaji: half a kilo of vegetables. 


half+Masc. kilo+Masc. vegetables 


(6. b) pa kilo bhaji: a quarter kilo of vegetables. 


quarter+Masc. kilotMasc. vegetables 


Gujarati also admits two other forms used for indicating additions of a quarter and a half, 
mainly for telling the time: 

sava: ‘a quarter past’ and sada ‘half past’ as in 

(7. a) sava car: 4.15, 

(7. b) sada car: 4.30 

1.30 and 2.30 are indicated by dodh and adhi respectively. 

(7. c) dodh vagya: It is 2.30 

1% ring+PastPart. 


dodh and adhi are also used to indicate additions to a certain amount. 
(7. d) ahi lakh: one and a half lakh (100,000). 


3.1.3.5. Agegregatives and Distributives: 

With the exception of 2 and 3, all other aggregatives are created by adding the suffix ‘o’ to the 
cardinal: 

novo: all nine. 

sato: all seven. 


2 and 3 are rendered as banne ‘all two’ ; trane or trane ‘all three’. 


Distributives are created by simple reduplication: 
car car ‘four each’ 

cha cha ‘six each’ 

sat sat. ‘seven each’ 


Normally distributives do not go beyond ten. 

Gujarati also has special aggregative forms such as ekko, duro, tijo/tiggo, coggo, panjo, 
chaggo, satto, at {ho used mainly in games such as cards, dice or cricket. These admit only 
masculine and feminine forms: 
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in cards’ 


coggo: ‘a boundary in cricket’ 
in cards’ 


chaggo: ‘a sixer in cricket’ 


coggt: ‘a four 
chagel: ‘a six 


3.1.4. Pronouns : , 
The boundary line between a large number of adjeS"'Y°S and pronouns is extremely tenuous. 
Those that precede a noun are adjectives, whereas ihose that replace the noun are pronouns: 
te chokro avyo: that boy came. te avyo: (that a e) he BT cmos . —_ 
Gujarati admits six pronoun classes: personal, demo!S'"tlve, reflexive, interrogative, relative 
and indefinite. All pronouns admit an oblique case, put no vocative forms. In terms of their 
behaviour, pronouns are of three types: 

- those that admit only case; 

- those that allow for both case and gender; | 

- those ending in -o or at times —ii, which are declined for case, gender and number like 

variable adjectives. 

3.1.4.1 Personal Pronouns: 7 : ex 
Personal pronouns are declined for Number and Cas” and it is only in the genitive case that 
they admit gender. 


The following table gives the various forms of the peTS0"#! forms: | 
1” Per. PI. incl. 





I" Per. Sg. I" Per. Pl. excl. 
Nom. hu ame apotl 
Acc. mane,mare amne, amare BpStine 
Inst. mé, mare amne, amare apie 
Dat. mane, mare amne, amare Epon 
Abl. marathi amarathi apanthi 
Gen. maro amaro Sere 
Loc. marama amaramia aprama 
2™ Per. Sg. 9 Der PI 2™ Pers. Honorific 
Nom. tu tome,tamo oF 
Acc.  tane,tare tamne, tamare apne 
Inst. té, tare tamne, tamare a 
Dat. tane, tare tamne, tamare apie 
Abl. — tarathi tamarathi apthi 
Gen. taro tamaro se ar 
Loc. tarama tamarama apma 
3" Per. Sg. 3™ Per. Pl. 
Nom. te teo 
Acc. tene teone,temne 
Inst. tere teoe, temne 
Dat. tene teone,temne 
AbL. — tenathi teothi,teonathi 
Gen. teno teono,temno 
Loc. tema teoma,temnama 
Remarks: 


(1) ap is used as a second person respect form, instea 


dof using the tame form: 


(8. a) ap kya jao cho instead of tame kya jao cho: ‘Where are you going ?’ 


(ii) Similarly the third person Plural form /teo/ or /tem/ can be used in the Singular as a mark 
of respect when the speaker wants to show respect for a person who is absent. 


(8. b) hu temne mayo chil 
[ him+respect meettpast be+prest. 
I have met him. 


(iii) The 1" and 2™ Person Singular forms of the Instrumentals end in € ( mé and té) which in 
the 3™ person is replaced by ene. This alternation between & and 1 is a systematic feature of 
pronoun morphology cf. 3.1.4.3. Demonstrative and 3.1.4.5. Relative Pronouns. 


(iv) Gujarati admits an exclusive and an inclusive first person Plural: 

ame (the addressee is excluded) whereas apar/aprye (the addressee is included) as in: 

ame sinema gaya *We (but not you: excluding the addressee) went to the cinema’. 

apme sinema gaya ‘We (and you: including the addressee) went to the cinema’ 

The genitive endings in —o can be further declined as adjectives ending in —o and admit the 
forms: i-ti-a-A used with the different forms of the noun, 


(8. c) mara chokri: my child 
my+neut. child+neut. 


(8. d) mari chokri: my girl (daughter) 
my+Fem. girl+Fem. 


(8.e)maro —chokro: my boy 
my+Masc. boy+Masc. 


3.1.4.2. Reflexive Pronouns: 

Reflexive Pronouns are declined only for case. The genitive ending in —o, undergoes a further 
declension for number and gender. The base form of the reflexive pronoun is pef- to which 
are added the declensions of the cases as well as the postpositional endings, as the paradigm 
shows: 


Nom.: pote 

Acc. : potane 

Inst. : pote 

Dat.: potane 

Abl.: potathi, potanathi 
Gen. : potano 


Loc. : potama 

(9.)e pote awyo 
he self come+past 
he came himself. 


3.1.4.3. Demonstrative Pronouns : 
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Demonstrative Pronouns are declined for number and case with the genitive ending in —o 
undergoing a further declension as in the case of other pronouns. Depending on the nature of 
determination, there are two main types of deixis: 

- Determinate i.e. reference to a determined category 

- Indeterminate 1.¢. reference to a category which is not well defined, in other words * an 
indefinite person or object’. 

Determinate deixis is of three kinds: 


Proximate a Indicate an object which is near and visible to the speaker. 
Medio e Indicate an object which is slightly distant and visible. 
Remote te Indicate an object which is remote to the speaker. 


Indeterminate deixis admits two sub-types: 
Proximate _—_— pelo Indicate an object which is near and visible to the speaker. 
Remote olo,o|yo — Indicate an object which is remote to the speaker. 


The first category comprises three markers which admit the same type of declension. Hence 
only one paradigm will be developed, the endings being separated from the base form by -. 
Replacing /e/ by /a/ and /te/ generates out the other endings. 


Singular Plural 
Nom. e co 
Acc. e-ne eo, eo-ne 
Inst. e-ne eo-re, em-re 
Dat. e-ne eo-ne,em-ne 
Abl.  e-nathi eo-thi, eo-nathi, em-nathi 
Gen. e-no eo-no, em-no 
Loc. e-ma cO-mad, €o-nama, em-nama 


In the Plural form em- is used for animate, whereas eo- designates non-animates. 


‘pelo’ and *oo/o yo’ are —o enders and behave like all words ending in-o and undergo 
change in number, gender and case and admit the forms: -i—ii -a -a. 


3.1.4.4. Interrogative Pronouns: 

Gujarati has three interrogative pronouns which correspond to the English ‘who’, ‘what’ and 
‘which’: kon (who or whom ), sho (what) and kayo (which), With the exception of kon, the 
other two are declined in gender, number and case, since they behave like variable adjectives 
ending in —o. The paradigm is described in the table below: 


Singular Plural 
Direct Oblique Direct Oblique 
Mase. sho sha sha sha ‘what’ 
kayo kaya kaya kaya ‘which’ 
Fem. shi shi shi shi ‘what’ 
kayi kayl kayi kayi ‘which’ 
Neut. shu sha sha sha ‘what’ 
kayul kaya kaya kaya ‘which’ 


kor (who, whom) is declined for case only, except in its genitive form which ends in —o (in 
which case the ending is declined for number and gender). Since it has a variant kon, the 
various forms are given in the table below: 
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Nom.: kon 
Ace.: kon,kone 
[Inst.: kone, kon(e)thi 
Dat. : konne, kone 
AbL: konthi, konathi 
Gen.: konno, kono 
Loc. :kornma, konama 


(9. a) kon avyo: “who came ?’ 
who come+past 

(9. b) kone phal khadha: ‘who ate the fruits ?’ 

who fruittpl.  eat+past 


(9.c)kone a kam karyi: ‘who did this work ?’ 
who this work dotpast 


3.1.4.5. Relative Pronouns: 

These are declined for case only. Gujarati has two relative pronouns: je and te. The paradigm 
for both 1s the same and hence only one is given below, with the postpositions separated from 
the base form by a -. The other can be obtained by replacing /j/ by /t/ 


Singular Plural 
Nom. je Jeo 
Acc. je-ne jeo, jeo-ne 
Inst. je-ne jeo-Te, jem-re 
Dat. je-ne jeo-ne, jem-ne 
Abl. — je-nathi jeo-thi, jeo-nathi, jem-nathi 
Gen. je-no jeo-no, jem-no 
Loc. je-ma jeo-mi, jeo-nama, jem-nama 


It will be seen that the paradigm for relative pronouns is declined in exactly the same manner 
as that for Demonstrative Pronouns. 


je and te are often used together as in: 


(10. a) je kare te bhare 
who do+Prest. he pay+Prest. 
He who does (harm) pays (for it). 


Je is pleonastic and can often be omitted. The sentence above could also be written as: 
(10. b) kare te bhare. 


3.1.4.6. Indefinite Pronouns: 

The most common indefinite pronouns in Gujarati are koi and kai_ and their derivates. koi 
(someone) is used for animate and kai (something) for inanimate. These are invariable and 
undergo no change when postpositions are added onto them. 
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By the addition of prefixes and suffixes, a variety of indefinite pronouns are generated: 
je jekoi jekai: whoever, whichever 

har —s harko1 harkai: each one, each thing (distributive), 
ek koiek kaik or kdiek: anyone, anything 


(11. a) mane jekol ap 
me+dat whichtever give. 
give me whichever. 


(11. b)a vat harkoi jane che 


this story everytone know+tprest. betprest. 
every one knows this story. 


Two other indefinite pronouns: phalanti (such and such) and kasi (some) are declined for 
number and gender like all adjectives ending in -o’ after which postpositions are added. 


(12. a) pholano chokro ‘such and such a boy.’ 
(12. b) kasi kam ‘some work.’ 


Learning pronouns and their declensions and forms is a problem for native speakers also. The 
following table tries to sum up synoptically the pronoun types: 


Type Gender Number Case 
1. Personal not in —o = + + 
Genitive in —o + + 
2. Reflexive not in —o “ - + 
Genitive in —o + + + 
3. Demonstrative not in —o - 4 + 
Genitive in —o + + + 
4. Interrogative not in —o - : 4+ 
Genitive in —o + + 
5. Relative = i 4: 
6. Indefinite not in —o - ‘ + 
Genitive in —o +4 + - 


- indicates absence of the feature —_ + indicates presence. 


3.1.5. Nominalisers: 

A large number of nouns can be formed or derived by the addition of suffixes. Prefixation in 
Gujarati does not create class-changing categories and hence is not a feature of 
nominalisation. Some suffixes are Persian in origin, whereas the others belong to Gujarati. 
Agentive suffix: 


Noun Base 
-gar kam+gar ‘work—workman’ 
-0 rasoit+o ‘cookery—cook’ 


| adhikart+i ‘right— official’ 
-kar citro+kar ‘art—artist’ 
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-var umed+var ‘hope—candidate 

-ar  kumbhtar ‘pot—potter 

-Ti pujatri ‘worship—priest’ 

-ok  rakSat+ak=rak$ ak ‘guard guardian’ 

-van himmot+van ‘courage—courageous one’ 

-va |0-i-a-i1 ghart+va Lo ‘house—house owner, 
ghor+va |i ‘house house owner (Fem.) 
puch+ va|u ‘tail—having a tail. 


Verb Base: 

-nar lokh+nar ‘write—writer 

-iyo badbadt+iyo ‘chatter—chatterbox 
-au—s kharc+au ‘spend—spendthrift’ 
-ti gar+ti (ganti) “count” 


Abstract suffixes 

Noun Base : 

-atva dastatva ‘slave—slavery’ 
“I corti ‘thief—theft’ 

-girl dadatgirl ‘bully—bullying’ 


Adjective Base 

-al caturtai ‘wise—wisdom’ 

-as normtas ‘soft—sofiness’ 
-al sos nic+ ary, ‘mean—meanness’ 
-porn, ba]|+pon ‘child—-childhood’ 
-ta nomratta ‘gentle—gentleness’ 
-ali khus+ali ‘happy—happiness 


Verb Base 

-arl, jam+ on ‘eat—eating’ 

-ji ss Siv+ni ‘sew—stitching’ 

-ai—- dakht+ail = ‘write—-writing’ 

-at = gadgad+at‘rumble—rumbling’ 
-at  romtat ‘play—play’ 

-ran,  jag+ ran, ‘wake—rawakening 
-man sikhat+ man ‘learn—lesson’ 


Honorific (always with a noun base) 

-ji kaka+ji uncle—‘respected uncle’ 
-behn urmit+behn ‘Urmi—sister Urmi’ 
-saheb motatsaheb ‘sir—respected Sir’ 

-bhai magant+bhai ‘Magan— brother Magan’ 


Locative (always with a noun base) 


-pur anand+pur ‘Anandpur’ 
-alay pustok+a Lay “book —-bookshop’ 
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-abad ahmad+abad ‘Ahmedabad’ 
-kar punetkor *‘Pune—*Puneite’ 
-khanu dawat khani ‘medicine— dispensary’ 


Diminutives (always with a noun base) 
i gam*+di ‘village—small village’ 
“I thal+i— ‘small dish’ 

<u  gam+du ‘village—small village’ 


i 


-li = pag+ li—>*small foot’ 


Statives (indicating a state) 

Noun Base: 

-gat  parsi+gat ‘parsi—being a parsi’ 
-ak —_ thand+ak ‘cold—coldness’ 

-po _ budhat+po ‘old—old age’ 

-girl gulam+giri ‘slave—slavery’ 


Verb Base 
-tar_ = bhar+tar=bhanter ‘pray—prayer’ 


Adjective Base 
-gi miado+gi=madgi ‘ill—illness’ 


Occupational Suffixes (always with a noun base) 

-aro.)—- rang+aro ‘colour—dyer’ 

-maru machchi+maru ‘fish—fisherman’ 

-ari = rang+ari “colour—dyer’ (Fem) 

-ar = kumbh-+ar ‘pot—potter’ 

-va|o-i-a-u_ dudh+ va|o ‘milk—milkman’ 
dudh+va |i ‘milk—milkmaid’ 


Feminine Suffixes (always with a noun base) 
Only the main suffixes are given here: 

-arni = she {h+ an ‘master—mistress’ 

-<ji cakar+di ‘servant— servant’ 

-an, = Vagh+ ar, “tiger—tigress’ 

“I dev+i “God—-Goddess’ 


Resultative (Indicates a result from a verb base) 
on majvu+ an=majan ‘clean vessels—cleaning of vessels’ 


bhajviit on=bhajan ‘pray—hymn’ 


Gujarati has a set of suffixes that indicate large and small size: 


-O=-] hado-hidi ‘big pot — small pot’ 
-U— -i anglii—angli ‘finger (big) — finger (small)’ 
-i— -0 tad kai - todko ‘sun’s heat — sun’s heat (degrees)’ 
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3.2. Verbs 

3.2.0. Verb Profile 

Gujarati verbs exhibit a rich and complex morphology. The base form of the verb ends in /vii/ 
and by stripping this suffix, the root form to which flexional suffixes are added, is arrived at. 
Thus /lakhvii / is composed of two morphs: 

/lakh-/: the root and the infinitive marker /-va/. 

Verb morphology can be best visualised in terms of a complex hierarchy. 

The top-most layer is composed of semantic classes i.e. the three major types of verbs: 
Active, Causal, Passive. The last two are derived from the Active form by adjuncting specific 
suffixes and what basically applies in terms of flexion classes to the Active Verb also applies 
to the other two classes. To these can be added a minor category of Impersonal verbs. 

The next layer is that of transitivity and intransitivity. Active verbs admit both classes as do 
Causals with certain restraints. Passives by their very nature do not admit intransitivity since 
they demand a direct object. 

The final layer is that of inflexional morphology which is a complex bundle of Tense-Mood 
and Aspect. Gujarati admits three tenses: Present, Past and Future; six major moods: 
Infinitive, Indicative, Imperative, Participial, Conditional and Inceptive. And two aspects: the 
Continuous and the Perfective. These combinations yields a large number of simple and 
complex verbal forms which will be described in 3.2.2 below. 

The mechanism of the various verb classes is quite regular and easy to grasp in spite of its 
richness. 

- Firstly there are the simple verb forms where the verb ts inflected for the Present, Past and 
Future forms in all numbers and genders. 

- The complex forms are based on two major parameters: the participles and the auxiliaries. 
The participles provide the base form of the verb to which are adjuncted the auxiliary endings 
to create a large number of modal and aspectual forms. Participles function like variable 
adjectives and admit the same morphology. Three main participle classes enter into the verb 
morphology: The Past Participle, The Present Participle and the Remote Past Participle. 

The Past Participle is generated out by the addition of a base suffix /y/ to which are added the 
gender and number suffixes: -a, -1, -, -4. (Through sandhi the combination of /y+i/ yields /i/) 
Thus the base form /lakh/ to write admits the following: 


Singular Plural 
M lakhyo lakhya ‘written’ 
E lakhi lakhi “written” 
N lakhyi lakhya “written” 


The Present Participle has /t/ as the base suffix to which are added the gender and number 
suffixes: a, 1, U, 4, giving forms such as lakhto, lokhti, lakhta, lakhtt ete, all of which mean 
“Writing. 


Singular Plural 
M lakhto lakhta ‘writing’ 
F lakhti lakhti “writing” 
N lakhtu lakhta “writing” 


The Remote Past Participle has /el/ has the base suffix to which are adjuncted the gender and 
number suffixes to give forms such as lakhelo, lakheli, lakhela etc, all of which imply the 
notion of total completion of the action. 

Singular Plural 
M lakhelo lakhela ‘finished writing’ 
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F lakhel lakheli ‘finished writing’ 
N lakhelti lakhela ‘finished writing’ 


The Auxiliary verbs which in turn modify the participles are two in number: che: to be (a 
defective verb) and hovu: to become. These can be inflected for tense, number and person. 
Gender is not marked, 

‘che/ which is used to mark the continuous aspect is used only in its present form: 


Sg. Pl. 

M/F/N M/F/N 
I chit ‘am’ chie ‘are’ 
2 che ‘is’ cho ‘are’ 
3 che ‘is’ che ‘are’ 


/hovu/ is used to introduce the Perfective and Imperfective forms in all tenses: present, 
future and past. 
Present; base form: /ro 


Sg. Pl. 

M/F/N M/F/N 
| hoi hoie ‘become’ 
2 hoy ho ‘become’ 
3 hoy hoy ‘becomes’ 
Future: base forms: ho-ha 

Sg. Pl. 

M/F/N M/F/N 
] hois hoigi ‘will become’ 
2 hase haso ‘will become’ 
3 hase hase ‘will become’ 


The Past tense is inflected only for Number and Gender. To the base form /ha/ of /hovil is 
adjuncted the Past marker /t/ to which are added on gender and number suffixes: a, i, G, a. 


Singular Plural 
M hato hata ‘became’ 
F hati hati ‘became’ 
N hati hata ‘became’ 


The combination of participles and auxiliary forms yields complex verb patterns such as: 
(13. a)e karto hoy : he may be doing. e korto hato: he was doing. 

(13. b) ha kari chi: | may be doing, e kerto hase: he will be doing. 

These will be described below: 


3.2.1. Active Verb Forms: These are described in terms of the basic moods: 

3.2.1.1. The Infinitive Mood is marked by the morph /vii/ which is added onto the root of the 
verb, as in doqvu: ‘to run’; calvii: to walk; vaevu: to read, 

The form can function as a gerund and can be used as a noun. 

If the verb is intransitive, only the neuter Singular base form is used: 


(14. a) rate jova khatarnak che: 


nighttobl.  gotinf. dangerous is 
going by night is dangerous. 
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If the verb is transitive, then the infinitive 1s declined like the noun. [t admits the endings: 
vo, Vi, va, va and can become the subject of a sentence. 


(14. b) halvo khavo (M.S.): = ‘eating halva.’ 
halwa (attribute) eat+past 


(14. c) copay vacvi (F.S.): ‘reading a book.’ 
book (attribute) read+past 


(14. d) bor khava(M.PI.): ‘eating jujube fruits.’ 
jujube (attribute) cat+past 


(14. e) pana phadva (N.PI.): ‘tearing pages.’ 
pages (attribute) tear+past 


3.2.1.2. The Indicative Mood 

This mood is used to indicate or assert an action in time. It admits of a large number of forms 
which are given below: 

3.2.1.2.1. Simple Forms: 

These are forms of the verb inflected simply for tense. The action can be situated either in the 
Present, the Future or the Past. In the table below are given the inflexions for cach type with 


the verb /pad/' to fall : 

1. Present 
Sz. Pl. 
M/F/N M/F/N 


| padi ‘fall’ padie ‘fall’ 
2 pode ‘fall’ pado ‘fall’ 
3 pode ‘falls’ pode ‘fall’ 


The Simple Present form is used mainly for asking permission. 


(15. a) hii chhapo vactl: May I read the newspaper. 
I newspaper read+prest.t+1" Pl, 
2. Future 
Sg. Pi. 
M/F/N M/F/N 
I pac.is padisii ‘will fall’ 
2 pacse padso ‘will fall’ 
3 pac se padse ‘will fall’ 
The future indicates an action to be accomplished in the future: 
(15. b)sambhal kar, tu padse: 
care do+imp., you fall+fut.+2 Sg. 


Take care, you will fall. 


3. Past 
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The Past tense (of all Gujarati verbs) behaves exactly like the Past Participle and is inflected 
only for Number and Gender. 


Singular Plural 
l padyo ‘fell’ l padya ‘fell’ 
2 padi ‘fell’ 2 padi ‘fell’ 
3 podyii ‘fell’ 3 podya ‘fell’ 


Concord in the past tense depends on whether the verb is Transitive or Intransitive. In the case 
of Transitive verbs, the verb agrees with the object, whereas with Intransitive verbs which 
admit only a subject, there is Subject-Verb concord. 


(15. c) magon avyo 
magan come+past+3™ Sg. (Intransitive hence Concord with Subject) 
Magan came. 


(15. d) usae phal khadhi 
Usha+Obl.+Fem. fruit+Obj.+Neuter eattpast+Neuter 
Usha ate the fruit, 


3.2.1.2.2. Complex Forms: 

Complex forms are derived by the combination of the auxiliaries with the verb forms or the 
participles and add aspect to the verb. The Past Participles and the Remote Past Participles 
function like adjectives and agree in number and gender with the subject of an intransitive 
verb and concord in number, person and gender with the object of an intransitive verb. The 
Present Participle on the other hand functions like an ordinary verb and agrees in person, 
number and gender with the subject of a Transitive or Intransitive verb. 


(i) Forms with che 
- Present Continuous: Present of Verb+Present of auxiliary che 
M/F/N Sg. M/F/N PI. 
l pedi chi = ‘I am falling’ pede chie ‘We are falling’ 
2 pade che “You are falling’ pedo cho ‘You are falling’ 
3 pace che *He/she/it is falling’ pade che ‘They are falling’ 


-Present Perfect: Past Participle of the Verb+ Present of auxiliary che 

This form is obtained by adding to the past participle of the verb, the present tense forms of 
the verb /che/. 

This tense, like all tenses derived from past participles has two forms. If the verb is 
intransitive, the past participle as well as the verb agree in number and gender with the 
subject. With transitive verbs the concord is with the object of the sentence and the auxiliary 
verb remains unchanged. 


(16. a) hi padyo cha: 
I+subj. fall+PastPart.+1"+Sg. — che+prest.+1"'S. 
[ have fallen. 


(16. b) e'ne pha | ucakyil che: 
het+subj. fruit+Neut. — lift+-PastPart.+Neuter chetprest. 
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He has lifted the fruit. (16. j) e’ne phal, ucokytt hati 


he+subj. fruit+Neuter lift+PastPart+neuter hoviit+prest.+neuter 


(ii). Forms with hovu He had lifted the fruit. 


This auxiliary combines with different participles to generate out the following verbal aspects: 
- Continuous Aspect: 
The continuous form is a combination of the Present Participle along with the verb hovi 
in the appropriate tense. Both the Present Participle and the auxiliary verb agree in 
number and gender with the subject. Three forms are generated: Past, Future and 
Presumptive Continuous. 


Future Perfect: Past Participle + Future of hovi 

(16. k) hi gayo hois 
I+subj. got+PastPart+1"+Sg. hoviit+past+1"'Sg. 
I will have gone. 


(16. 1) e'ne copdi vaci hase 
het+subj. book+Fem. read+PastPart+Fem hoviitpastt+1" Sg. 
He will have read the book. 


Past Continuous: Present Participle + hovd in the Past tense 
(16. c) hi pad.to hato 
[+subj. fall+Prest.Part:+Masc. — hoviitpast+ 1" Sg. 


Twas falling. Presumptive Perfect: Past Participle+Present of hovia 


(16. m)e padi hoy 
she +subj. fall+Prest.Part+Fem. hoviitpast+3™ Sg. 
She may be falling. 


(16. d)e copdi vacto hato 
he+subj. book+Fem. read+Prest.Part.+Masc. hoviit+past+1" Sg. 
He was reading the book. 


Future Continuous: Present Participle + hovii in the Future tense (16. n) e'ne . copdi vaci hoy 
(16. ) hi asd hoig sae i read+Prest.Part.+Masc. hoviitpast+3™Sg, 
[+subj.+Masc. fall+PastParttMasc. —_-hoviitfut.+1"'Sg. SNR PE TRSOINE SE OO 
I will be falling. -Habitual aspect 
= In addition to the above complex forms, a last set of verbal forms in the indicative mood can 
(16. fhe — copdi vacto hase ; " be derived by the combination of the two auxiliaries : hovi and che. This yields the simple 
he+subj. book+Fem. read+Prest.Part.+Masc. hovii+past+1" Sg. and complex habituals, which mark an action that is a habit. 


He will be reading the book. The simple habitual is generated out by the present tense of the verb hovii followed by the 


auxiliary che, as in: 

(16.0) magon darroj bar vage — ghare hoy che 
Magan everyday twelve o’clock home+obl. hovi-+prest. be+prest. 
Everyday Magan is home at twelve, 

The complex habitual has the past participle as the base verb form followed by hoy che. 


Presumptive Continuous: Present Participle + hovu in the Present tense 
This tense adds a notion of probability of possibility to the verb. [t is possible that the action 
may be in the state of being accomplished: 
(16. g)e pad ti hoy: She may be falling. 
she +subj. fall+Prest.Part+Fem. hoviitpast+3™’Sg, 


(16. p)mogon darroj bar vage jamto hoy che 
(16. h) e copdi viicti hoy Magan everyday twelve o’clock eat+PastPart. hovi+prest. be+prest. 
she+subj. book+Fem. read+Prest.Part+Masc. _ hhoviitpast +3" "Sg. EYER GBy MABAN MinCHES at kwel¥e. 


She may be reading the book. 


3.2.1.3. Imperative Mood 

Gujarati recognises two imperative forms: the neutral and the future. Both forms are used for 
requests, orders as well as invoking curses and blessings: 

The neutral imperative has two forms: 2™ Person Singular and Plural. The Singular form is 
nothing else but the base form of the root, whereas the Plural ends in /o/. 

(17. a) lakh: write. 

(17. b) lakho: write. (Plural) 


- Perfective Aspect: 
The verb in this aspect shows that the action has been duly completed. All perfectives are 
made up of a combination of the Past Participle along with the verb hovu in the appropriate 
tense. The Past Participle agrees in number and gender with the object of the Transitive verb 
and in the case of the Intransitive verb concords with the subject. As with the continuous, 
three forms can be generated: 


Past Perfect: Past Participle+Past of hova (1720) Bes vit 


(16. 1) ha padyo hato ster 
I +suby. fall+PastPart+1"'+Sg, hoviit+pastt+1" Sg. (17. d) beso: sit. (Plural) 
I had fallen. 
4) 
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(17. e) kha: eat. 
(17. f) khao: eat. (Plural). 


(17. g) cal: walk. 
(17. h) calo: walk, (Plural) 


The future imperative is marked by the endings /je/ and /jo/. 
(17.1) kale lakhje: 

tomorrow write+fut. imp.+2™ Sg. 

write tomorrow. 


(17.j) mane mal|jo 

me+acc. meet+2™ PI. 

meet me. 
In the form of blessings or imprecations, the form is used only in the 2™ person Plural. 
(17.k) tari satyanas thajo: 

your destruction happen+imp. PI. 

Curse you! (May you be destroyed) 


(17.1) tara = bhala thajo: 
your good happent+imp. PI. 
Bless you! (May good happen to you) 


3.2.1.4. Conditional Mood 
Conditionals are used in Gujarati with conditional markers: /jo/ - /to/: ‘If... then’. The first 
adverb is omitted by a large number of speakers; 
The inflexional form of the conditional is invariable: /te/. Some speakers of Gujarati also use 
/av/, in which case the /a/ ts elided before a root form ending in a vowel. 
(18. a) jo tu: awat to e kam _ korat 

If you comet+cond. then he work do+cond. 

If you come (came), he will (would) work. 


(18.b) jo tu a khat, to méadona_ that. 
if youthis eattcond. then ill not happen+cond. 
If you eat (ate) this, you will (would) not fall ill. 


The conditional admits three forms: 
The simple or present conditional is created by the adjunction of /te/ or /at/ to the root of the 
verb: 


(18. c) hilotarima jitat to maldar that: 
I lottery+tdat. wintcond. then rich  become+cond. 
If I win the lottery, I'd be rich. 


Very often the future is used instead of the conditional to mark the same content: 
(18. d) hilotorima  jitis to maldar thais: 





The past conditional uses the past participle+conditional of the verb hova: hot. 


(18. e) tu awyo hot, to su karyil hot. 
you come+PastPart. hovit+cond. then what do+PastPart hovii+ cond. 
If you had come, what would you have done ? 


The continuous conditional deploys the Present Participle+conditional of the verb hova. 


(18. f) tu safar korto hot, to su karat 
you travel dot+Prest.Part. hovit cond. then what do+ cond. 
If you had been travelling, what would you have done ? 


Normally the last two forms are avoided and only the first form of the simple conditional is 
used. 


3.2.1.5. Inceptive Mood. This mood is used to show the commencement of an action. The 
Past Participle of the verb /thavii/ ‘to happen’ is used as an inceptive marker. 
(18. g) e kam_ karto thayo che: 

he work do+PastPart happen+PastPart be+prest.t 3™ Sg. 

he has started doing the work. 


The use of /hovt/ in the past and future forms creates the Past Inceptive and the Future 
Inceptive. 
(18h) e kam karto thayo hato 

he work do+PastPart happen+PastPart become+past +3” Sg. 

he had started doing the work. 


(18. 1) e kam karto thayo hase 
he work do+PastPart happen+PastPart become+future +3™ Sg. 
he will have started doing the work. 


3.2.1.6. Participles: 
Gujarati recognises 7 participial forms. With the exception of the connective participle, all 
behave morphologically as adjectives and admit the endings: 


Sing Plural 

Mase. 0 a 

Fem. i 

Neut. u a 

The participle agrees in number and gender with the noun it qualifies: 

(19. a) suto chokro: 
sleep+Prest.Part.+Masc. boy+Masc. 
sleeping boy. 

(19. b) sutd kutril 
sleep+Pres.Part.+Neut. puptneuter. 
sleeping pup. 


(i) Present Participle: 
The base morph of this participle is /t/ to which are collocated the markers of gender and 
number as in the examples given above. 
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suto - suta - suti - sutu - suta 


(ii) Past Participle: 
The base morph of this participle is /y/ to which are added on the markers for gender and 
number: 
padyo - padya- padi - padyii - padya: fallen 
The neuter form is often used as a noun: 
(19. c) mahra kohyu man: Believe what I say. 
My+neuter say+PastPart. believe+Imp.+2™ Sg. 
The Present and Past participle act as a base for the complex verb forms of the infinitive 
mood (see 3.2.1.2.2. above ). 


(iii) Future Participle: 
This form is marked by the ending —van- to which are adjuncted the markers of gender and 
number: 
podvano - padvana- pad.vani - padvanii - padvani: falling (in the future) 
Like the past participle, it is often used as a noun, 
(19. d) tahra awvant muskil che 
your cometfut.part. difficult be+prest.+3™ Sg. 
It will be difficult for you to come. 


(iv) Remote Past Participle 

This form admits —el- as its marker to which are added the appropriate gender and number 
markers: 

lakhelo - lakhela -lokheli - lakhela - lakhela: completely written. 

This form often acts as a completive and marks an action as totally complete. These participle 
forms are therefore often used as adjectives: 

(19. e) lakhela pana: written pages 


Used with the auxiliaries che and hovii, the remote past participle is the base for a completive 
aspect. 
(19. f)e’ne — lokhelu che: he has finished writing. 

he+dat. write+Rem.PastPart betprest.+3™ Sg. 


(19. g)e’ne lakhelt hatu: he had finished writing. 
het+dat, write+Rem.PastPart becometpast+3™ Sg. 


(19, h) e'ne lakheli hase: he will have finished writing. 
he+dat. write+Rem.PastPart become+fut.+3" Sg. 

(v) Future Agentive Participle: 

This participle has —nar- as its base with the usual and gender markers suffixed, 

lakhnaro - lakhnara -lakhnari - lakhnart - lakhnara 

Like other participles, it is used commonly as an agentive noun, especially with the genitive 

case marker; 


(19. 1) lakhnarant nam su: 


write+agent.part.+Masc. Sg.tgenitive name what 
What is the name of the writer? 
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At times, the form replaces the Future Participle as in : 
(19. j) kon kon, jamnar 

who who dine+ agent.part. 

who will dine ? 


(vi) Future Imperative Participle: 
This is the same as the Gerundal Infinitive and has been treated under that head, (3.2.1.1 I. 


(vii) Connective Participle: 
The connective participle, unlike the other participles, has only one form: -i or -ine, It is so 
called because it is used to connect two sentences. /-i/ is used for short sentences, whereas /- 
ine/ is used for longer ones: 
(19. k) jaman_ kori hii bahar gayo 

food  dotconn.part. I out go+past +1" Sg. 

After dining, | went out. 


(19.1) moenma ver rakhine tu = maro mitr thayo che 
mind+in revenge keep+conn.part. you my+Masc. friend happen+PastPart be 
You have become my friend with revenge in your heart. 


3.2.2. Verb Variations 
Gujarati verbs like their Hindi or Urdu counterparts are relatively regular and exhibit few 
variations. These variations are of two types: phonologically conditioned which are 


predictable in terms of sandhi rules and morphologically conditioned which are not rule 
governed, 


3.2.2.1. Sandhi conditioned variations. 
These affect mainly the inflexions of the verbal roots that end in vowels and are followed by a 
morph beginning with a vowel. Morphological changes occur at these intervocalic 
boundaries: 
- Roots ending in a followed by the vowel e, convert the e to a glide y. 
e khate — khay ‘he/she eats’ 
This change affects active, passive as well as causal verbs ending in /a/: 
kha, kara, paca 
(20.a) usa abo  khay che 
Usha mango eat+Prest.Part. be+3™ Sg. 
Usha is eating a mango 


- Roots ending in /i/ followed by an /i/, reduce the combination of two /ii/’s toa single 


fil 
khati—khai but piti—pi 
(20.b) abo — khai, pani pi, e ghare gayi 


mango cat+conn.part., water drink+ conn.part., she house+loc. go+past. 
After eating the mango and drinking water, she went home. 


- Roots ending ine or € as in the case of the verb levi: to take 
roots ending in e/€ followed by the inflexional ending /e/, drop the /e/ ending and 
maintain the root form: e/e+e > e/e 
det+e— de 
(20. c) a pustak de 
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this booktnom. givetimp.+2™ Sg. 
give this book. 


roots ending in e/e followed by the inflexional ending /o/, the root ending is dropped 
and the /o/ is maintained: ¢/e+o — o 
le+o—lo 


(20.d)a_— pustak lo: take this book. 
this booktnom. take+imp.+2™ respect 


roots ending in e/é followed by the inflexional ending /i/, the root is reduced to the 
neutral vowel: e/e+1 — a1 
le+i—lai 

- roots ending in o/9 such as dhovi: to wash, jOvu: to see 


When the root is followed by the verbal inflexion /e/ or /o/, the root vowel changes to 


fui! 
dho+o—dhuo ‘wash’ (imperative), dhot+te — dhue ‘washes 3" Sz.Prest’ 
jo+o—juo ‘see’ (imperative), jote—jue ‘sees, 3° Sg. Prest’ 


(20. e) nalin kapda dhue che 
Nalin clothes+Pl. wash+Prest.Part. be 
Nalin is washing the clothes. 


The only exception to this sandhi are the verbs /hovii/: ‘to become’ and /kohvil/: ‘to 
rot’. 

hote—hoy ‘becomes, 3™ Sg. Prest.’ 

ho+o—hovo ‘becomes, 2™ PI. Prest.’ 


koho+e—kohy ‘rots, 3rd Sg. Prest.’ 
kohoto—kohvo ‘rots, 2™ PI. Prest 


3.2.2.1. Morphologically conditioned variations. 
These affect mainly the past participial and remote past participial forms: 
- pes, ‘to get in’ bés ‘to sit’, nas ‘to flee’ yield the base forms: 


khadho ‘ate’ khadhelo ‘had eaten’ 
pidho ‘drank’ pidhelo ‘had drunk’ 


(20. g) mistrie sigret pidhi 
Mistry+obl. cigarette drink+PastPart. 
Mistry smoked a cigarette. 


- l€ ‘to take’, de ‘to give’, kar ‘to do’ and bih ‘to fear’ yield the base forms: 
lidh-, didh-, kidh- bidh- 
from which are generated the Past and Remote Past Participles: 


Past Participle Remote Past Participle 
lidho ‘took’ lidhelo ‘had taken’ 
didho ‘gave’ didhelo ‘had given’ 
kidho ‘did’ kidhelo ‘had done’ 
bidho ‘feared’ bidhelo ‘had feared’ 





peth, beth, nath 


Past Participle 
pe tho ‘got in’ 
be tho, ‘sat 
natho ‘fled’ 


(20. f) cor gharma 


Remote Past Participle 
pethelo ‘had got in’ 
bethelo, ‘had sat’ 
nathelo ‘had fled’. 


petho 


thief house+in get in+PastPart. 
the thief got in the house. 


- kha ‘to eat’ and pi ‘to drink’ yield the base forms: 


khadh-, 


Past Participle 


pidh- 
Remote Past Participle 
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(20.h)e’ne ma’ro — samay lidho 
hetdat. my+Mase. time take+PastPart.+Masc 
he took my time 


(20. i) magane ma'rh =copdi — lidheli hati 
magan+obl. my+Fem. book+Fem. remote PastPart. become+past+Fem. 


Magan had taken my book. 


The verb kar also admits the regular forms: karyo and korelo. 


(20. j) magane kam karyu/kidhi 
magan+obl. work do+PastPart. 
Magan did the work, 

-mar ‘to die’ has the base form mu- 

muo ‘died’ muelo or marelo ‘had died’ 

(20. k) marelo sip 


die+ PastPart. snake 
a dead snake, 


The Verbs ‘java’ to go and thavi’ to become admit two roots forms /ja/, /tha/ and /ja/, thay, 
Whereas the forms in /a/ are the norm, the /a/ form dominates in the following: 
Simple Present: 

jau: ‘T go’, 

jay ‘you go/he,she,it goes. 

than : “I become’, 

thay ‘you become /he,she,it becomes. 
Present and Imperative: 

Jao: “(you respect.) go’, 

thao “(you respect.) become’ 
Imperative: 

ja: ‘go (2™'Sg.y’ 

tha ‘become (2 Sg.)’ 
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Conditional: 
jat ‘would go’ 
that ‘would become’ 
In addition the Past Participle (as well as the simple Past) and Remote Past Participle forms 
of ja have the base form: gay. 
goyo ‘went’ 
goyelo‘had gone’ 
These, like all forms ending in —o, function exactly like variable adjectives: 
goyo, gaya, goyl, gaya: went. 
goyelo, goyela, gayell, gayela: had gone. 


3.2.3. Causative Verb forms: 
A form is termed causative when the subject causes another agent to perform an action. 
Gujarati admits two types of causals: a primary causal and a secondary causal. 
3.2.3.1. Primary Causals: 
In this type of causal the Primary Agent A causes another Agent Al to perform the action on 
his behalf. 
The normal order is as under: 
1“ agent+nom, 2™ agent+ni pase object verb in the passive 
The 1" agent who is the true subject is in the nominative, followed by the active or second 
agent who really performs the action. This second agent is invariably followed by the marker 
ni+pase (through), Next comes the object and finally the verb which ts in the passive. The 
verb agrees in number and gender with the first agent. However in the past forms, the verb 
agrees with the with the object. 
(2l.a) hi kam kari chi: I do the work. 

I work dotprest. be+prest. 


(21. b) 1 Agt. 2" Agt. pase object Causal verb 


ht eni pase kam karavu chu 
I him+ dat. through work do+caustprest.1°.Sg. be+prest. 
I get the work done by him. 
(21. c) 1" Agt. 2” Agt. pase object Causal verb 
chagane maganni pase kam _ koaravyi 


chagan+obl. magantdat. through work do+caus.+past 
Chagan got the work done by Magan. 


Primary causals are derived from the verb base by the adjunction of the causative morph 
followed by the tense markers. The main causal suffix is -aw-. Other causal suffixes, less 
frequent are -C|aw-,-ad-, -ed-. Roots ending in a final vowel or -h occur with a glide /w/ 
before the suffixes, as in le, kha, pi below. 
-aw type: kar— karaw ‘do’, lakh— lakhaw ‘write’, suk—sukaw ‘dry’, 

toak—t okaw ‘last’, muk—mukaw ‘put’, bol—bolaw ‘say’ 
-<daw type: le— lewdaw ‘take’ kha— khawdaw ‘eat’, pi—piwdaw 
-ad, type: dekh—dekhad, ‘see/show’, siv—siwad, ‘sew’ 
-ed, type: khas—khased, ‘shift’ 
Since there are no fixed rules for the choice of the mght causal suffix, causals are normally 
lexical items and are listed in the dictionary as such. 
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In the process of the creation of causals, certain verbs undergo a morphophonemic change. 
Three distinct changes can be categorised: 

(i). Change of vowel: The stem vowel undergoes a change: 

a becomes a: 

pad—pad, ‘to fall’ 

utar—utar ‘to descend’ 

sukoaw—sukaw ‘to dry’ 

val— val, ‘to bend’ 

sudhar— sudhar ‘to improve’ 

mor—mar ‘to die / kill’ 


2 becomes e: 
uched— uched, ‘to jump up’ 
uka|— uke], ‘to boil’ 


u becomes o 
khul—khol ‘to open’ 


(i) Change in consonant stem: 
phat—phad, ‘to tear’ 


(111) Change in the vowel stem as well as in the final consonant: 
chut—choq, ‘to loosen’ 
tut—tod, ‘to break’ 


3.2.3.2. Secondary Causals: 
In this type of causal, the Primary Agent A causes another Agent Al to perform the action on 
his behalf. She/He, in turn, demands a third agent A2 (tertiary agent) to complete the work on 
his behalf, 
(21.e)lilae kam kidhd: 

lilat+obl. work do+past 

Lila did the work. 


(21. f) lilae  chagenni pase kam korawyt (Primary Causal) 
lilatobl. chagantdat. by work dotcausall+past 
Lila got the work done from Chagan, 


(21. g) lilae chaganni pase kam karawdawyti (Secondary Causal) 
lilat+obl, chagan+dat. by work do+causal2+past 
Lila got Chagan to get the work done. 


The secondary causal is basically derived from the primary causal as under: 
If the first causative ends in —aw- , the second is derived by adding -daw- to it. 
kar—karaw— karawd,aw causals of the verb ‘to do’ 
(21. h) chokra pase kam  karawdaw 
boy+obl. through object 2 causal+imp. 2™ Sg. 
Get the work done by the boy. 


If the first causal ends in -d, only —aw- is suffixed to it. This the case with ad, and ed. 
khas—khased— khasedaw causals of the verb ‘to shift’ 
dekh—dekhad— dekhacdaw causals of the verb ‘to see/show’ 


(21.1)a  lekh  pravin pase dekhad aw 
this article Pravintobl. through 2™ causal+imp. 2™! Sg. 
Get Pravin to show this article. 


If the first causal does not end in —aw-, -daw-,-ad_, -ed-, as is the case with stem alterations 
(cf. 3.2.1.1. (i) -(iii)), only ~aw- is added to the 1" causative stem: 

uchod— uched— uchedaw causals of the verb ‘to jump up’ 

chut—chod— chodaw causals of the verb ‘to loosen’ 


(21. j) gath chodaw 
knot (object) 2" causal+imp. 2™ Sg. 
get the knot undone. 


In some cases both —aw- and -awd,aw are used in free variation: 
sudhar—sudhar— sudhraw or sudhrawdaw causals of the verb ‘to improve’ 


(21. k) lila pase a lekh sudhraw/sudhrawdaw 
lila+obl. through this+Masc. article improvet+imp. a SE. 
Get Lila to improve this article. 


Secondary causals are more used in literary texts than in colloquial speech. 


A third form of the causal which could be termed as a tertiary causal was used In earlier 
literary Gujarati, but is not in use anymore. The tertiary causal involves three agents. The 
subject asks Agent! to accomplish an Action (Primary causal) who in turn asks Agent 2 
(secondary causal) and who asks a third agent (Tertiary causal) who in turn gets the work 
done by a fourth agent. 

Thus to extend the examples given in 3.23.2.: 


(21. 1.1.) lilae kam = kidhu 
Lila did the work. 


(21.1.2) lilae  chaganni pase kam karawyu (Primary Causal) 
Lila got the work done from Chagan. 


(21.1.3) lilae chaganni pase kam  karawdawyii (Secondary causal) 
Lila got Chagan to get the work done by another agent. 


(21. 1.4) lilae chagonni pase kam karawdawrawyu (Tertiary causal) 
Lila got Chagan to get the work done done by another agent. 


This form is produced by the addition of the suffix —raw- to the derived form of the second 
causal and followed by the tense markers. 
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3.2.4. Passive Verb forms: 

The passive in Gujarati is formed by adding —a— to the root form of the verb and which is 
subsequently followed by its tense information. 

root kar+a-: do 


(22. a) hi kam kari chil 
[ work dotprest. be+prest. 
I do the work. 


(22. b) marathi kam karay che 
I+Inst. work dotpass.+Prest.Part. be 
The work is done by me. 


Although the passive formation is a regular process in Gujarati, a few verbs undergo a 
morpho-phonemic change: 
- When the root verb admits an /a/, the /a/ becomes /a/ 
ap—apa ‘give’ kap—kapa ‘cut’ jan—jona ‘know’ 
Wwapar—wapra ‘use’ katar—katra ‘cut’ 
This rule does not apply to causatives ending in /-a/ 


- When the root verb ends in a vowel or /h/, a glide /w/ is inserted between the vowel 
and the passive marker: 
kha—khowa ‘eat’ = pi—piwa ‘drink’ dho—dhowa ‘wash’ 
ga—gpowa ‘Sg. ' nah—nahwa ‘bath/bathe bih—bihwa ‘fear/frighten’ 


In the structuring of the sentence, the word order does not necessarily change. But the subject 
of the active sentence takes the ending —thi as the instrumental marker. Concord takes place 
with the object of the active sentence. 


(22.c)e'ne git gayi 
het+acc. song Sg.tpast+Masc. 
he sang a song. 


(22.d)enathi a_ git gavayu 
het+Inst. this song+neuter Sg.+pass.+past+neuter 
a song was sung by him. 


Passives are little used in Gujarati. Under the influence of English, the use of passives is 
noticed in official texts, newspapers as well as in academic books: 
(22. e.1)sorkarthi hit mate a pog|a upadya gaya che 
government+Inst. progress for this+Pl. step+Pl. lift+PastPart go+pass. be+prest. 
These steps have been taken by the Government for progress. 
(Mumbai Samachar. 22 June 2002) 


It would have been more correct to use the active form: 

(22. ¢.2) sarkare hit mate a pega upadya che 
government+obl. progress for this+Pl. step+Pl. lift+PastPart be+prest. 
The Government has taken these steps for progress. 
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In normal spoken Gujarati such structures are avoided. The passive in Gujarati, if at all used, 
indicates ability or capacity to undertake an action. This explains why even intransitive verbs 
can be passivised to indicate capability or incapability on the part of the agent. 
(22, f) marathi nahi avase 

I+Inst. not come+pass.tfuture 

[ will not be able to come. 


(22. g) mohonthi javase 
MohantInst. go+pass.+future 
Mohan will be able to go. 


3.2.5. Impersonal Verb Forms 

These constitute a small minority of verbs. They admit no overt agent and are always used in 
the neuter gender. The meaning of the verb is regarded as the agent itself. The verb ts 
normally in the 3™ person. 


These verbs belong to two semantic categories: 

- sensorial verbs dealing with unpleasant sensations in the body such as: 

du:khvi: to pain 

ka| vu: to ache 

valvalvi: said of pain moving around in the body (lit: to wriggle) 

These normally admit a noun declined in the locative case to situate the sensation in a specific 
part of the body. 


(23. a) petma du:khe che 
stomach+loc. pain+3™ Sg.tprest. _ be+prest. 
My stomach hurts. 


- cognitive verbs with the meaning of like: 
bhawvi, phawvi, gomva: to like 
These generally occur with the indirect object. 


(23.b)tamne game che ke ? 
youtobl. like+3™ Sg.prest. bet+prest. 1s It? 
do you like it ? 


To these two categories can be added two more verbs: awadvu: to know, joivu: to want. 
(23. c)lilane gujorati awade che 

lilat obl. Gujarati know+3™ Sg.prest. be+prest. 

Lila knows Gujarati. 


3.2.6. Modal Auxiliaries 

3.2.6.1. Modal Auxiliaries: 

Modal Auxiliaries or Explicator verbs (Gusain, 2001) are verbal elements that are adjuncted 
to a verb root and which induce modifications in the process indicated by the verb. 


(24. a)a jhad, vadhti jay che 


this tree increase+PastPart. gotprest.+3™ Sg. be+prest. 
this tree keeps on growing. 
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The verbal form /jay / added to the main verb which is in the perfective form, introduces the 
notion of progression. | 

The ‘colour’ imparted by the modal auxiliary to a verb, depends on the form of the verb. The 
verb roots are normally in the participial forms and depending on the participial form, the 
same modal auxiliary can change in meaning. 

Thus if one compares the example above with; 


(24.b)a_ bham! ja 
this leam+connect.part.  go+imp.+2™ prest. 
first of all learn this. 


the difference is apparent. In the first case ‘ja’ introduces the idea of continuity or 
progression, whereas in the second, it is more the immediacy of action which is preempted. 
There exists a close relationship between the modal and the tense of the root verb which is 
normally a participial form. 

The most common modal auxiliaries are: 

Ja, go’, cuk ‘fail’, rah ‘remain’, nakh ‘throw’, kadh ‘to take out’, pad, ‘fall, pad, ‘cause to 
fall’, uth ‘rise’, de ‘give’, Sak ‘to be able’, le ‘take’, ap ‘give’, aw ‘come’, jo ‘see’ lag 
‘begin’ mand, ‘commence’ 

Of these, the most frequent are ja, aw, rah, le,de, ap, nakh. The others are less frequently 
used, 


The table below shows the nature of the relation between the root verb and the medal 
auxiliary: 


Present Participle temporal 


Past Participle ~y- compulsion 


Gerundal Infinitive |-a-i | de, lag, mand | permission, progession 


| bad obligation 
[Comestive Panicple [> [all modal 


3.2.6.2 With the Present Participle 

The Present Participle denotes the idea of continuity or duration. The three modal verbs, 
which incidentally are verbs denoting ‘location in space’, when adjuncted to this form 
specify temporal deixis. ) 

ja which in space, implies the notion of moving away from the point of reference, introduces 
oo idea of continuity in an activity designated by the main verb and its progression into the 
uture, 










Nature of ‘colour’ 






















(24.c)e lokhto gayo 
he write+Prest.Part. go+past 
he kept on writing. 
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aw which in the space continuum, marks movement towards a point of reference, introduces 
the idea of duration of the activity from a given period of time in the past to the present point. 


(24.d) kari that awi 
curry be+Prest.Part. come+past 
the curry was cooking. 


rah which marks stasis in space, shows that the action is smoothly progressing, without any 
interruption in the time continuum. 


(24. e) tu lokhto rahe 
you write+Prest.Part. stay+prest. 
keep on writing. 


3.2.6.3. With the Past Participle 

The past participle shows an activity which is completed per se. Modal verbs which can 
modify this notion of a completed activity, therefore specify the nature of conditions under 
which this activity has been performed. 

kar marks an activity which was completed in spite of the opposition of a person other than 
the agent. 


(24. fhe to bolya kare che 
he emphasis speak+PastPart. do+prest. bet+prest. 
he keeps on talking. (Implied: in spite of my wishing the contrary) 


It also can mark the helplessness of the speaker before a situation which cannot be changed as 
in the expression: 


(24. g) am to thoya kore che 
this emphasis be+past do+prest. be+prest. 
that’s how things are! (Implied: they cannot be changed) 


3.2.6.4 With the Gerundial Infinitive: 

The Gerundial infinitive: The infinitive is inflected like an adjective and hence acquires the 
value of a noun. As in the case of the Past Participle, this form describes a state and the modal 
auxiliaries modify the state in two different manners: 

de introduces the idea of permission. The speaker requests the addressee to let another agent 
do the activity, with the pre-implied assumption that the addressee 1s against the idea. 


(24.h)ehne ramwa de 

he+dat. playtgerund givetimp. 

let him play. (Implied: addressee is against the idea) 
(24. i) sdpne mar na, jawa de 

snake+dat. kill not, gotgerund  givetimp. 

do not kill the snake, let him go. 


lag and mand introduce the idea of showing the progression of the state. 
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lag is generally used with intransitive constructions, whereas mand can be used with both 
transitive and intransitive gerundial forms. In the case of intransitive forms, the verb in 
question 1s normally a verb which is involuntary in nature. 


(24.)) e radwa lagyo 
he cry+gerund begin+past 
he began to cry. (Intransitive verb: radwii : to cry) 


(24. k)e khawa mamd.yo 
he eatt+gerund begin+past 
he began to eat. (Transitive verb: to eat). 


(24. 1) pani tapokwa lagyil 
water startt+gerund begin+past 
the water started to drip ( Intransitive+Involuntary) 


pad is used only with the base form of the infinitive: -wa. It introduces the idea of the action 
being performed under compulsion: 


(24.m) chaganne  javii padse 
chagan+dat. go+gerund fall+fut. 


Chagan will have to go. 


joi also marks an obligation, but which is moral in nature. 


(24. n) chagane java joie 
chagan go+gerund want+fut, 
Chagan should go, 


As can be observed, with pad- (intransitive), the noun-subject is in the dative form, with joi- 
(transitive), the noun is in the accusative. 


3.2.6.5 With the connective participle: 
A large number of modal auxiliaries can enter into constructions with the connective 


participle and this is the most frequent case of usage. The most common modal auxiliaries 
used are: 


Ja, aw, de, nakh, sak . 
Not so frequent are the modals: pad, uth, cuk, kadh, jo. 
The nature of shades of meaning is complex and varied, The main meaning changes will 
alone be described below: 
ja and cuk both show an action that is completed, However the focus on the nature of 
completion varies. 
ja shows an action that is completed and adds to it a notion of detiniteness: 
(24. 0) e mori gayo 
he die+conn.part. — go+past 
He died: paraphrase: It is sure that he died. 


cuk also implies completion but without the guarantee or definiteness added. The focus is 
more on not failing in the task. 


(24. p)e lakhi cukyo 
he write+conn.part. fail+past 
He finished writing. (Here cukyo has the meaning of ‘did not fail to’) 


rahe also denotes a completed action but the stress here is on the state of its continuity at a 
given moment in time. 
(24.q)ekam_ kari raheyo 

he work do+conn.part. stay 

He finished working. 


nakh ‘throw’, uth to rise, kadh ‘to take out’, pad, ‘fall, pad, ‘cause to fall’, show the 
suddenness of action. The focus is on the immediacy of the action itself. This immediacy ts 
coloured in different manners: 


nakh means get over with it at all costs. 

(24.r)a kam kari nakh 
this work do+conn.part. throw 
Get this work over with. 


uth on the other hand implies a sudden performance of activity, It is normally used in 


collocation with verbs denoting vocal activity. 
(24.s)e gal uthyo: he burst out singing. 
he Sg.tconn.part. rise+past 


(24.the — boli uthyo: he burst out in speech. 
he speak+conn.part. rise+past 


kadh implies the completion of an action after a certain amount of effort: 
(24. u) lakhi kadjh: write it out. 
(24. v) sodhi kadh: hunt it out. 


pad, and its causal pad, are also used to denote a sudden action. pad, is normally used with 
verbs denoting either movement in space: aw or verbs indicating human emotions: 


(24. w) e awi pad yo 
he come+ conn.part. fall+past 
he came suddenly (unexpectedly). 


(24.x)e rad pad yo 
he cry+ conn.part. fall+past 
he burst out crying. 


(24. y) e hansi padyo 
he ery+conn. part. fall+-past 
he burst out laughing. 


pad implies the notion of immediate physical activity 
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(24. z) jhali pad, 
seize+ conn.part. fall+imp. 
seize him at once. 


Sak shows the ability to perform an action: 


(24. A)e lakhi sakyo 
he write+conn.part. able+past 
he could write. 


(24.B)e cali sakyo 
he walk+conn.part. able+past 
he could walk. 


le implies the meaning of completing an activity by assimilating it totally to one’s self. 


(24.C)a_ sikhi le 
this learn+conn.part. take+imp. 
learn it up (and make it your own) 


Similarly: 
(24. D) path vici le: read it up. 
(24. E) a khai le: eat it up. 


aw implies that the activity modified by the verb has to be accomplished first before a 
subsequent activity can be undertaken: 


(24. F) jamwa vehla, hath dhoi aw 
eattgerund before hand wash+conn.part. come+imp. 
(first) wash your hands, before eating. 


(24. G) lakhi aw 
write+conn.part. come+imp. 
(first) write. 


ap denotes the completion of an activity for a third person. 


(24. H) lakhi ap 
write+conn.part. givetimp. 
write it out for him. 


jo is used as a modifier for sensorial verbs such as smell, touch, eat, hear. [n its primary 
sense, It means ‘to see’, but as a modal, the sense of ‘to see’ is extended to the idea of ‘to 
experience’. Normally, jo is used with the connective participle: 
Thus: 
(24.1)a — cakhi je 

this taste+conn.part. seet+imp. 

Try tasting this. 
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(24.J)a  phul, sunghi jo 
this flower smell+ conn.part. see+imp. 


3.2.7 Negation: 

Gujarati uses the following adverbs to mark negation: na, na, na’1, ma, rakhi and two 
compounded forms nathi and nhoto. 

Negation in Gujarati is of two types. The speaker can either answer a question in the negative 
or he can negate a statement. 


3.2.7.1. Negation as a response to a question: 
Two adverbs are used, either na or no’l, Of the two, na’ has a stronger negative force than na, 
especially with stress on the first syllable. 


(25. a) tuave che? na 
youcome chetprest. no 
are you coming ? No. 


(25. b)tu ave che? nai 
youcome  chetprest. no 
Are you coming ? No. 


3.2.7.2. Negation of a statement: 
In this case three adverbs are used: na, na’i, and nathi. The distribution of these forms is well- 
defined and is determined by the form of the verb used. 


na’i is used with all the simple tenses, with the Future and the Past Perfect and the Future and 
Past continuous tenses, Normally the negative adverb immediately precedes the verb, but in 
the case of the simple present and simple past, it can also follow the verb. 


Simple Present 


(25. c) e bole e nai bole e bole na’i 

he speaks. he doesn’t speak. he doesn’t speak. 
Simple Past 
(25. d) e cali ena’l cali e calina’l 

she walked. she didn’t walk. she didn’t walk. 


With these two tenses na’i can either be preposed before the verb or can follow. 


Simple Future 
(25. e) e calse ena’ calse 
(s)he will walk. (s)he will not walk. 
Past Perfect 
(25. f) e awyo hato ena'l awyo hato 
He had come. He had not come. 


Future Perfect 
(25. g) e gulab lawyo hase e gulab na’l lawyo hase 
He will have brought the rose. He will not have brought the rose. 
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Past Continuous 
(25. h) e awto hato ena’l awto hato 
He was coming. He was not coming. 


Future Continuous 
(25. 1) e awto hase ena'iawto hase 
He willbe coming. He will not be coming. 


With the past continuous, the negation can precede the auxiliary verb: hovi. This case is 
treated in 3.2.7.4 below 


3.2.7.2, With the imperative forms, either simple or future, /na / is preferred. The adverb is 
placed immediately before the imperative verb. 


Imperative: 

(25. J) ja na ja 
gO, don’t go. 

Future Imperative: 

(25. k) jajo na jajo 


You may go. You may not go, 
na is also used with the gerundial form and the conditional forms of the verb: 
(25. |) tart awvil taru na awvo 

Your coming. Your not coming. 


(25. m) jo tu kam karat, to a na that. 
If you had done the work, this would not have happened. 


3.2.7.3, nathi is used with the continuous and perfect forms of the present 1,c, forms that use 
the auxiliary base ch- 


Present Continuous: 
(25. n) e kam kare che e kam nathi karto 
he does work. he does not do work. 
Present Perfect: 
(25. 0) ehne kam kidhi che ehne kam nathi kidhd. 
he has done the work he has not done the work. 


In fact nathi is a combination of na and the connective participle of thava: to become and 
literally denotes a negation of the state of ‘becoming’ implied by the main verb. 


3.2.7.4. nhoto similarly is a compound of na and the past participle of the verb hovii: to 
happen. It is used only when na precedes the forms: hato, hati, hata, hati. 


(25. p) chagan awto hato 
Chagan was coming. 


can be negated as in 3.2.7.1. as 
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(25. q.1.) chogan nol awto hato. 
and also as: 
(25. q.2.) chogan awto nhoto. 


This form is normally used in those parts of Gujarat bordering Maharashtra, where a similar 
form nawohta: ‘was not’ is in current usage. 


3.2.7.5. ma and rakhi are little used in daily Gujarati. ma if at all used, occurs only as a 
negative answer: 


(25. r) tuave che ? ma: are you coming ? No. 


3.3 Compounds . 

3.3.0. Compounding in Gujarati. . | . 

A compound is a lexical unit in which two morphs which are free forms can occur with or 
without sandhi modification. Compounding is of two kinds: . 

True compounds where the lexical units combine to form a new word. Basically all 
meaningful units i.e. Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives and Adverbs can enter into a compound 
construction. Compounds can be classified on the basis of two criteria: formal and semantic. 
Pseudo compounds: more in the nature of reduplication where there is only one true 
meaningful unit and the other unit is a variant of the first. 

Thus /hira-moti/ ‘diamonds-pearls’ i.e. jewelry a . 
On the other hand the compound /dudh-budh/ (milk+echo form of milk) is not a compound in 
the true sense of the term and hence is treated as a Reduplicative compound, 

3.3.1. True Compounds: 

3.3.1.1 Formal Typology: . 
This typology is limited to the word-classes that can enter into a compounding process. Of the 
16 theoretical compounds possible in Gujarati, only 11 are possible: (Participial forms are 
treated as verbs) 

Noun as the 1* element: 


Ny; ma-bap mother and father 
N. + Adj. madh-mithi honey-sweet 
Net ¥, pan-khor leaf-fall 

N. + Adv. 


Verb as the 1* element: 

VEN, 

V.+ Adj. _ 

V.+V. aw-ja come-go (constant movement) 
V.+ Adv. 


Adjective as the 1“ element 

Adj. +N. mithi-darakh grape-sweet (sweet as a grape) 
Adj.+ Adj. lal-bhodok —_red-flaming (flaming-red) 
Adj. + V. vak-dekho — crooked-look (one who squints) 


Adj. + Adv. 
Adverb as the 1* element | 
Adv. +N. ati-ghai very hurry _— (ina great hurry) 
Adv. + Adj. ati-krur very cruel 
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Adv. + V, modo-awu  late-comer 
Adv. + Adv. vahelii-modii soon-late (sooner or later) 
Remarks: 


(1) The nature of the eventual compound resulting from the adjunction of these meaningful 


units depends on the grammatical category of the morphs as well as their position within the 
compound: 


When both the lexical elements are nouns or participles (acting as nouns), the resultant 
compound is a noun as in ma-bap, aw-ja 

When the second element of a compound is a participle, the whole compound is a neuter 
noun, irrespective of the nature of the first element: vak-dekho, modo-awu 

When one of the compounding elements is an adjective, the whole compound acts as an 
adjectives, except when the second element is a participle, in which case it acts as a noun. 


kali-mes (N.+N. soot-black), phul-sundar (N+Aqdj: flower-pretty) both of which are 
adjectives, but vak-dekho acts as a noun. 


Constructions with two adverbs act as adverbs: war-war (again and again), In all other cases, 
the adverb is subservient to the other grammatical class. 


(ii) Adjectives ending in /i/ behave as variable adjectives. 

(26) ent khattl-mitthi vato na soma] 
his swect+Fem. Pl. — sour+Fem.Pl. talk+Pl. not —_ listen+imp. 
Do not listen to his sweet talk. 


Similarly participial forms can be declined and behave like nouns. 
(26.a)a  gala-poduni vato na samaj 


this throat-catcher+gen. talk+Pl. not — listent+imp. 
Do not listen to this accuser. 


3.3.1.2 Semantic Typology: 


On the basis of semantic relationships existing between the forms, a large number of classes 
can be generated. The most important ones are listed below: 


3.3.1.2 1 Equational: 

Both the forms have the same meaning and reinforce each other: 
sukh-cen: peace tod-phod;: breakage 

noOkri-dhandho: business 


3.3.1.2 2 Metonymic: 


Both the compounds taken together relate to a third compound. Normally the two compounds 
represent within the culture the extreme poles within which the third concept is 
circumscribed. Diamonds and pearls together imply jewelry 

ma-bap (father and mother=parents). 

hira-moti (diamonds —pearls=jewels) 

paisa-{aka (coin+coin=wealth) 


kharti-khott: (true and false=all that can be said). 
3.3.1.2 3 Functional: 


In this compound, one of the compounding elements specifies the function of the first. 
gnan-data (knowledge-giver= teacher) 
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nogar-palak (city-guardian=mayor) 
ghar-phadu: (house-breaker) 


3.3.1.2 4 Locative: 
One of the words specifies the an activity and the other (preferably the second) the place 
where the activity is conducted. The most commonly used are: ghor,wado,khanti (also 


pronounced as khant), mohollo. 


tar-ghor: (wire-house= telegraph-office) 
hathi-khand: (clephant-house) 
sutar-mohollo: (carpenters ’-district) 
ghachi-wad: (oil-presser’s district) 


3,3,1.2.5. Attributive: 


In this compound the first element qualifies the second and gives it a particular determination: 


candra-mukhi (moon-faced=beautiful) 
ghod-mukh (horse-face) 


3.3.1.2.6. Intensifier: 

One of the elements (preferably the first) provides an attribute which acts as an intensifier for 
the quality referred to in the other element. The resultant compound is practically a simile. 
thondu-borof: (cold-ice: as cold as ice) 

madh-mit, tha: (honey-sweet: as sweet as honey) 

lilii-ghas (green-grass: as green as grass) 

kodwii-jher (bitter-poison: as bitter as poison) 


3.3.1.2.7 Enumerative 

Normally made up of an adjunction of ordinals, the lower being first and the higher next; the 
compound generally specifies a certain approximate quantity: 

be-tran: two or three (around two) 

das-bar : ten or twelve (around ten) 


3.3.2. Reduplicative Compounds: 

In these compounds, one of the participating members is a repetition either partial or total of 
the other. Gujarati is excessively rich in reduplicative compounds and a basic typology of 
these compounds (a modified version of Abbi, 1992) is given below: 

3.3.2.1 Expressives: 

Expressives are total reduplications in which the compound word is an onomatopocic 
representation of a sound occurring in the real world. Gujarati has a varied repertoire of these 
reduplicatives: 

(i) Animal Noises: 

ci-ci: chirping of birds. 

cii-ci: squeaking of mice. 

bho-bho: barking of dogs. 

(ii) Natural Noises: 

toptop : drops of water falling. 

phar-phar: rustling of wings. 

sar-sar: rustling of leaves. 
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khal-khal : plentiful flowing of water as in a stream. 
(iti) Inanimate Noises. 

chon-chon: noise of cymbals. 

ding- ding: chimes of a small clock. 

car-cor: tearing or cutting of a thin object (paper). 
dhag-dhog: rythmic beating (as of the heart). 


(iv) Sensorial Reduplication: 
Here a particular sensorial faculty is evoked by means of a reduplication. 
- sight: jhag-mag: twinkling of an object; cak-cak: steady shine of an object. 
- touch: gil-gil or gal-gal: said of a slimy object. 
- smell: magh-magh: pleasant perfume of flowers. 
- taste: [am-{am: sharp and spicy. 


- body sensations: thar-thar (shiver) ka]-ka], (biting pain). 


3.3.2.2. Echo-words 
In these pscudo-compounds, there exists onl l 
‘ 5, t y one true member. The othe | rti: 

modified form and acts as an intensifier. Ne REY 
Gujarati has a large number of devices for generating out such forms: 
(1) adjunction of /b/ : 

mar-bar (mar=hit), 

kapo-bapo (kapo=cut). 

tar-bar (tar=wire). 


(ii) If the word already begins with /b/, then a /ph/ is adjuncted. 
bari-phari (bari=window). 
bot-phot, (bot= a boat). 


(111) Elision of the initial consonant /p/ or /b/ when followed by /a/ 
padosi: ‘neighbour’ forms adosi -padosi. 

baju: ‘side’ forms aju-baju. 

pas: ‘side’ forms as-pas. 


(iv) Vocalic modification of the first member : 

- addition of /e/ 
tipi: drop — yields {ipe-tipii: drop by drop. 
matht: head yields mathe-mathi: heads aligned together. 

- addition of /o/ with or without reduction of the root verb: 
hath: hand yields hatho-hath: hand by hand. 
lag: chase yields lago-lag: frenzied chase. 

- addition of a nasal: 
gal: abuse yields galangal also galamgal: excessive abuse. 
var: times yields varamvar: innumerable times. 
dod; run yields dodandod also dodamdod;: hurry and scurry. 


3.3.2.3. Iteratives and Progressives 


In some cases the total reduplication of verbal participles adds to them the idea of 
progression. 


bolta: speaking bolta-bolta: while speaking. 
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calté: walking calta —callta: while walki ng. 

lokhta: writing lokhta- lakhta: while writing. 7 

Progressives are possible only with the /a/ form of the verbal participle. . 
Another set of progressives is built out of the verb root. In that case the stress 1s on the 
repetition of the action: 


puch: ask puch-puch: keep on asking. 
lakh: write lakh-lokh: keep on writing. 
thok: hammer thok-thok: keep on hammering. 


3.3.2.4. Distributives: | . . i 
The repetition of a noun of quantity or an ordinal can introduces the idea of distribution of 


the quantity: 


kar: granule kar-kar;: each granule. 
thekane: place thekane-thekane: every place. 
tipt: drop tipii-{ ipa: each drop. 
(compare: tipe-tipi: drop by drop). 

be: two be-be: each of two. 

ek: one ek-ek: each of one. 


3.3.2.5 Clipped Compounds . 
Gujarati oaeies portemanteau forms or clipped compounds by deleting the final syllable of 
the first part of a reduplicated clement. Thus 


thekanet hekane is reduced to thek{hekane: every place. 


(26. b) thekt hekane ene copdiyo jou 
In every place he+dat. book+pl setpast 
He saw books (spread out) in every place. 
Similarly: 


atlti-atli yields: atat{la: this much. 
tetli-tetli yields: tete{la: that much. 
avadavadi becomes avavoad|. 


3.3.3. Reduplication as a Lexical Process: | a - — 
Reduplications are a rich source of Nouns and Verbs in Gujarati. Three main techniques are 


used: | - | . 
1. The addition of an /i/ to a reduplicated form yields a feminine noun, very often with a 
pejorative meaning: 
maramar—maramari (fight). 
galomgal—galamgali (excessive abuse). 
dodamdod— dodamdadi (running about). 


2, The addition of —vii to a reduplicated compound, yields a verb form in a large number 
of cases: 
bad, bad; muttering badbad.vii ; to mutter. 
tharthar: shivering —_ thartharvii: to shiver. 
komkom: shuddering komkamvi: to shudder. 
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3. Certain reduplicatives act as determiners and when added to a verb, modify the verb 
and add to it a certain specificity: 
khavu: to eat but gapgap khavi: to guzzle, to eat in haste. 
Similarly pivi: to drink when qualified as dhas-dhas piv acquires the more specific 
sense of swallowing a liquid hastily. Gujarati admits a large number of these verbs of 
which some of the most frequent forms are listed below: 
khil-khil hasvii: to laugh merrily. 
car-car kapvu: to cut speedily. 
dhap-dhap calvu: said of the walk of a heavy-footed person. 
sap-sap calvu: to walk quickly, 
phas-phas calvu: to walk dragging one’s feet. 
patpat, bolvd: to speak fast. 
phar-phar bolvii: to speak without hesitation. 
daddad, rad.vii: to weep loudly. 


3.4. Modifiers 

Modifiers or Adjuncts (Cardona, 1965) are grammatical elements that are added on either to 
Nominalisers or Verbs. These are four in number: Adverbs, Conjunctions, Postpositions, and 
Interjections (Emphasis Markers and Tags will be treated separately in 4,3.). Normally these 

are invariable and do not admit any change, with the exception of derived adverbs. 


3.4.1 Adverbs 


Adverbs in Gujarati modify the verb or the adjective to which they are adjuncted. The normal 
order is Adv.+Verb as in the sentences below: 


(27. a) pacha], cal: walk behind 27.(b) tamhe dhime bolo: you speak slowly 
behind walk+Imperative you slowly speak+Present 

(27. c)evdi nani vat: ‘such a small matter.’ 
such small matter 


Adverbs are of two kinds: Derived and Underived, 

3.4.1.1 Derived Adverbs 

These are correlative with pronouns and can indicate Size, Quality, Quantity, Manner, Place, 
Time. 

Adverbs of size, manner and quantity, like adjectives and pronouns ending in ‘o’, admit 
number, gender and case declensions. 

evdo, evdi, evdt, evda, evda: ‘so much’ 

The full set of derived adverbs is given below in tabular form: 


Size Quality Quantity Manner Place Time 

Deictic e evdo evo etlo em/em shi/hya hyare 
a avdo avo atlo am ahi /hya ohyare 
Relative je jevdo jevo — jetlo jem jya jyare 
Correl. te tevdo tevo tetlo tem tya tyare 
Interr. ke kevdo tevo ketlo kem kya kyare 


A variant of /hya/ is /ahya/. Similarly /atyare/ is a variant of /tyare/. 


3.4.1.2 Underived Adverbs 
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These are basically lexical items, since with a few exceptions they undergo no change. The 
main adverbs are listed below, with as far as their possible, their opposite forms listed: 
3.4.1.2.1 Adverbs of Place: 

tale, hetha| nice: ‘below’ ce, upar: ‘above’ 

dur, cetti : ‘distant’ pas, najdik ; ‘near’ 

same, aga|: ‘in front’ pacha|: ‘behind’ 

sarvatr, saghle: ‘all’ 

aspas, cotaraph, phartu: ‘all round’ 


3.4.1.2.2 Adverbs of Manner: 


ve’elo, jaldi, jhat: early modo: ‘late’ 
sathe, ektho: ‘together’ eklo: ‘alone’ 
dhime, aste: ‘slowly’ jaldi: ‘quickly’ 


amtho, phokat,nakamu: ‘in vain’ 
vari, thik: ‘well, alright’ 

ocinto, akasmat: ‘suddenly’ 

matr, phakt :‘only’ 

laghbhag: ‘approximately’ 


3.4.1.2.3 Adverbs of Quantity: 
bilkul, tadan: wholly’ 

atyant: ‘much’ 

bas: ‘enough’ 

vadhare: ‘further’ 


3.4.1.2.4 Adverbs of Time: 

aj, aje: “today” kale: ‘tomorrow’ 

gaika |e: ‘the day before’ param diwse: the day after tomorrow. 

homna: ‘right now’ kvacit: ‘rarely’ sada: ‘always’ nitya: ‘perpetually’ 


3.4.1.2.5 Adverbs of Interrogation, Affirmation and Negation 

In addition to the derived interrogative adverbs, the following adverbs mark interrogation in 
Gujarati: 

sha, sha vaste, sha mate 

Gujarati admits the following adverbs of negation: 

na, no, na“i, nathi, nhoto, rakhi and ma 

These have been treated in 3.2.7. above. 

The affirmative adverbs are: ha, ha; jarUr, albat, mUkarar (Arabic) avasye (Sanskrit), 


3.4.2 Connectives | a 
Conjunctions or Connectives are lexical items and undergo no change. These conjunctions 
can join words or clausal phrases. Conjunctions at the syntactic level will be handled in 4.2.2 
below. 


(28. a) chogan are magon avya 


Chagan and Magan come+past 
Chagan and Magan came. 
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(28. b) chagon avyo pal, mogen gayo. 
Chagan come+Past but Magan go+past 
Chagan came but Magan went. 


At the clause level Gujarati conjunctions can be classed under two major heads. Coordinating 
conjunctions join two or more clauses which share the same sentential hierarchy; resulting in 
compound sentences. Subordinating conjunctions on the other hand join clauses in which one 
clause occupies a heirarchy lower than the other, which generates complex sentences. 


3.4.2.1. Coordinating conjunctions: 
3.4.2.1.1 Connectives: ne, are, tatha (and) banne (both) 
tatha marks a formal register, whereas ne/ane are informal. 


3.4.2.1,2 Opposition or Adversative: 

pan, perentu, kintu ‘but’; chata pan, tethi par, ‘notwithstanding’. 

Whereas par is used in informal discourse, parantu and kintu mark a formal register, 

chata por), tethi por are used as stronger adversatives. 

(28. c) kam karo pera to nakhus: do work but he is always dissatisfied. 
work do+Imp but he emphasis dissatisfied. 


3.4.2.1.3 Disjunction: athva ‘either - or’, ke ‘or’, athwato ‘or else’ 

/athwa/ marks an exclusive disjunction; whereas /ke/ is inclusive in nature: 

(28. d) ram athwa magan avse: Either Ram or Magan will come (but not both). 

(28. ¢) pravin ke sita avse: Pravin or Sita will come (both can come). 

/athwato/ can be used only to link sentences and has the meaning of ‘or else’: 

(28. f) norendra ajna vimanthi avse, athwato kalnI gadIthi avse. 
Narendra today plane+by comet+fut. or else tomorrow+gen. train+by come+fut. 
Narendra will come by today’s flight or else by train tomorrow. 


3.4.2.1.4 Iteration: va|I ‘once more, also’ 
(28.2) va|I usae  kahyi 

also Usha say+past 

Usha also said. 


3.4.2.1.5 Negation: na----na ‘neither----nor’ 


The double negation allows the addressee to negate either at the phrasal level or at the 
sentential level: 


(28.h) hina magenne na chagonne olkho chil 
[ neither Magant+acc. nor Chagan+ace. know+prest. aux. 
[ know neither Magan nor Chagan. 

(28. 1) na magon avyo, na to chagon gayo. 
neither Magan come+past, nor emph. Chagan gotpast. 
Neither did Magan come, nor did Chagan go. 


3.4.2.2. Subordinating conjunctions: 
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3.4,.2.2.1 Dependent: The main conjunction is /ke/. 

(28.j)ram_ i kahe che ke hii avis 
ram  saytprest. be+tprest. that cometfut. 
Ram says that he will come. 


3.4,2.2.2 Causal: kem ke, karan ke ‘because of 

(28. k) provin avyo nahi, karan ke eni tabiyat thik na hati. 
Pravin come+past not, because his health well not be+past 
Pravin did not come because he was unwell. 


3.4,2.2.3 Probability: tathapi, kadac, kadacit, kodapi ‘perhaps: 
(28. 1) kadacit rohit avse 

perhaps Rohit come+fut. 

Perhaps Rohit will come. 


3.4.2.2.4 Conditional: Conditionals are always in pairs with the first conjunction being a 
correlative: 
jo - to ‘if -then’ 
jeke to par ‘if - then still’ 
(28.m)johu avat to hia kam _ karat 
If Icome+conditional then I this work do+ conditional 
If | had come, I would have done this work. 


3.4,2.2.5 Explicative: Gujarati has two explicative connectors: ke and efle: 

(28. n) ravi aflo du:khi hato ke tomhe puchso nahi. 
Ravi so much unhappy betpast result you ask+fut. not 
Ravi was so unhappy that you need not ask. 


3.4.3 Postpositions 
In Gujarati, postpositions normally show the time, place, direction, cause or means. They 


always follow the noun, which is appropriately declined for case and number as per the 
postposition used. Some postpositions are directly attached to the noun, whereas others 
require the interposition of the clitics na-ne-ni after them. These are in fact genitive 
declensions with gender markings. The choice of the gender markings has nothing to do with 
the noun’s gender per se but is conditioned by the postposition that follows. 


Thus the postposition ma ‘in’ requires no clitic modification: gharma. 
vacce ‘between’ on the other hand requires the addition of the case marker —ni to the noun: 
(29.) gharni one magonni vacce: between the house and Magan. 


- Postpositions directly apposed to the noun: 
mia ‘in’ 


par on 


' 


- Postpositions taking ni: 
These normally show the location of the noun in relation to the sentence. The most 


common forms are: 
pithe, pittha], pachwade, pacha, pachi: ‘behind, after’ 
madhye, mahe,ondar ‘inside’ 
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vacce,vacma ‘between’ 


pharti,aspas, cotaraph “all around’ 
par, arpar ‘across’ 
bahar ‘out’ 

aga], agadi, sanmukh,same,samti ‘before’ 
pase, kane ‘to, near’ 
toraph,bhan, ‘towards’ 

ta Le,nice,hethe,het ha], ‘below, under’ 
upar ‘above, ‘on’ 
pet he,promarye,barabar,maphak ‘like’ 
marphat, haste ‘through’ 
sathe,jode,sangh ‘along with’ 
pasethi ‘away from’ 
uprant ‘besides’ 
babat ‘regarding’ 


(29. a) ma’ara ghorni same bag che: _‘ There is a garden in front of my house. 
(29. b) e chaganni taraph dodyo: He ran towards Chagan, 
(29. c) ta’ra pagni hetha], $i che ?: What is beneath your leg ? 


- Postpositions taking na 


samet,sahit, ma|ine ‘along with’ 
somip ‘near’ 
sudhi, lagi ‘upto’ 

haste ‘ 

. . through (someone)’ 
vate, thi, thaki ‘by nae of 
jeva, sarkhi ‘like’ 
karta,thi ‘than’ (comparision) 
ead ‘without, except’ 
ie i ‘in addition to’ 

ge ‘concerning’ 
barabar ‘like’ ° 


(29. d) a uSana ange $i kahe che: 
(29. €) sigret{ na vina e jogi na Sake: 
(29. f) bagna samip ek nadi hati: 


What is he saying regarding Usha ? 
He can’t live without cigarettes. 
There was a river next to the garden. 


- Postpositions taking ne 


vaste, mate, karane ‘for the sake of 
ae ‘owing to,because of 
adle ‘instead of 


(29. g) poisane vaste e kai pan, karse 
(29. h) chaganna badle magan awyo 


He'll do anything for money, 
Magan came instead of Chagan. 


Remarks: 


(i) The boundary line between postpositions and derivative adverbs is tenuous. A majority of 
postpositions can be used as adverbs 
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(29, i) a tebalni upar che (postposition) 
Ittabletgen. on Is 
It is on the table. 


(29. j) e uper cadhyo (adverb) 
he above climbed 
He climbed above. 


(ii) Certain postpositions cannot however function as adverbs. This is due to the semantics of 
the word in Gujarati which constrains the word from acting as an adverb. These are: 
kone ‘near, marphate ‘through’, bhomi ‘in the direction of 


pethe ‘like’ barabar ‘like’ wina, ‘without’ 
ange, ‘concerning’ karta, ‘than’ 7 
sudhi ‘up to’ suddha ‘in addition to 


All postpositions that take ‘ne’ as ending. 
All of these can function as postpositions alone and cannot be used as adverbs. 


(iii) There is a great deal of variation in the choice of the the gender marker. Thus in the case 
of upar, marphote, bhani , one hears both ni and na 

(29. k) a Lebalni upar che OR a tebalna upar che : It is on the table. 

(29. 1) lila {renni marphate avi OR lila {renna marphate avi : Lila came by train. 


(iv) Postpositions ending in /—W/ such as jevd, sorkhii are variable and inflect for number and 
gender of the noun they relate to. 


(29, m) chokri jevo chokro: a girlish boy. 
girl like+Masc. boy+Masc. 
(29. n) Lamota jevil nakh: a tomato-red nose. 


tomato like+neut. nose+neut. 


3.4.4 Interjections — a | 
Like Conjunctions, Exclamations/Interjections are lexical items. The most common 
Interjections are classified and listed below. Approximate equivalents are given for them. 
Admiration: he, aho, oy “Oh!, Ah!’ 


Pain: hayhay,hay,bapre,mare: Oh! Ah 'Ouch! 
Sorrow: are, hayhay, ramram, bapre, mare ‘Oh!’ *My?” ‘My God! 
Anger: Li, ol ya, ‘You, there!’ 


Indifference: chore, rahyi ‘Leave it at that!” 
Admonishment:cup, bas, khabaddar ‘Enough!’ 

Surprise: adhadha ‘Ah!’ 

Contempt dhi, chik, chat,thu ‘Fie ! 

Agreement _ barabar, haa, ha, thik ‘O.K.! 

Negation: uhii: ‘no’, ‘I think not’. . 
Plaudatory:  vah, Sabas,dhanya: “Bravo, ‘Congratulations’ 
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Chapter 4 
SYNTAX 
Little research has been done on the syntax of Gujarati, partly because of the influence of 
traditional grammars which have always favoured the morphological approach. In this 
chapter, a broad overview of the syntactic patterns of Gujarati will be provided in terms of 
syntactic types as well as sentence typologies. 
4.1. Syntactic Types: 
Like a majority of languages, Gujarati recognises four main types which are mutually 
exclusive 1.¢. at any given type a sentence can belong to one and only one type. Moreover 


there exists a close between the type and its pragmatic function, as well as the intonative 
patterns. 


4.1.0. Declarative: 
A declarative sentence affirms a statement. Within the ambit of a speech act, it is a stative and 
declares a fact which is verifiable: 
(1) magon kam kare che 
magan work dotprest. aux. 
Magan is working. 


(2) gujorati gandhijini = bhasa che 
Gujarat! Gandhijitgen. language — aux. 
Gujarati is the language of Gandhiji. 


A declarative sentence can either enter into a copular construction as in (2) or can admit an 
action verb such as /kar/ ‘do’ in (1) 


Declaratives normally have a falling intonation (cf. 1.5.3), 


4.1.1, Interrogative: 


The main function of this sentence type is to ask a question to obtain further information (3) 
or in order to verify the bonafides of an earlier statement (Yes-No questions (4)). 


(3)chagon kyi jay che? 
Chagan where go aux. 
Where is Chagan going ? 


(4)tu kale avse ? 
you tomorrow come+fut 
Will you come tomorrow? 


In a Yes-No question (4), the interrogation marker such as /Sun/ remains absent, although it 
could be explicitly used as in: 


(4 a.) tu kale avse sun? 


you tomorrow come+fut. what 
Will you come tomorrow? 


Yes-No questions which enter into a copular construction do not normally introduce the 
copula: 
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(5) tari nam si? 
your name what? 
What is your name? 
The copula /che/ has been omitted by the speaker. Using it would mark a more polite or 
formal speech-register. 
Interrogatives normally admit a rising intonation (cf. 1.5.3.). 


4.1.2. Imperatives: 
This type is generally used to mark tacts or mands i.e. requests or orders. It is used when the 
speaker wants the addressee to carry out a certain action and either requests him or order him 
to undertake the same. 
(6) kale av 

tomorrow come 

Come tomorrow. 


(7) kale avje 
tomorrow come+please 
Please come tomorrow. 


(6) is a direct order and the intonation adopted by the speaker is an abrupt falling tone of 
voice. (7) which uses the future imperative, marks a request on the part of the speaker to the 
addressee. The intonation which is moreover less abrupt, shows this attitude on the part of the 
speaker. 


4.].3. Exclamatives: 


Exclamatives reveal an emotional affect on the part of the speaker vis-a-vis a certain situation. 


The speaker uses this sentence type to mark his emotional attitude and specific exclamative 
markers are used for the purpose. 
(8) ja, mar ! 

go, die! 

go and be damned! 
(9) vah! vah! = sti._——sophilam hati! 

Bravo! Bravo! what film aux. 

Bravo ! (Wow!) What a film! 


As shown in 3.4.4., Gujarati has a wide range of exclamation markers varying from a positive 
and favorable emotive response to a negative or even a pejorative reaction. Thus, whereas (8) 
marks the anger of the speaker, (9) shows his approbation. 

Exclamations have a fall-rising intonative pattern. 


4.2. Sentence Typologies. 

Gujarati sentences admit three major sentence types: Simple, Compound and Complex. The 
difference resides in the number of verbs used which determines the number of sentence units 
and also in the nature of the conjunction used. 

4.2.1. Simple Sentences 

A simple sentence admits only one verbal element, either a copula or a full action verb. In 
what follows, the basic structure of the simple sentence in terms of its word-ordering will be 
handled first, followed by an analysis of the internal dependencies within it. 


4.2.1.1.Word-Order: 
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4.2.1.1.1. General Word-Order: 

As is the case with all Indo-Aryan languages, Gujarati admits the SOV order in unmarked 
sentences. Depending on the nature of the verb, the following sub-types can be established: 
(i) Subject + Copular-Attribute + Copula. 

In this type of structure the subject has as its verbal element the copula, which provides more 
information about the subject. This information is of three types: the subject admits an 
adjectival phrase (10.a), an adverbial phrase (10.b) or. a noun phrase (10.c). 


(10.a) lina sundar che 
lina pretty copula 
Lina is pretty. 


(10.b) lina bagma che 
Lina gardentloc. copula 
Lina is in the garden. 


(10.c) lina prophesor che 

lina professor copula 

Lina is a professor, 
The possibility of a copular construction without any attributes exists, as in 
(10.d) ho cha 

I am. 
in the sense of affirming one’s existence. But apart from a philosophical or literary construct, 
or as an answer to a question of the type “Are you there ?” such a structure is rarely used in 
colloquial Gujarati. 


(ii) Subject+Intransitive Verb 
The subject admits an intransitive verb, which could in its turn admit an adverbial phrase as in 
(1 |.a) or be an absolute construction (11.b) and admit no object whatsoever. 


(11.a) ram gharma goyo 
ram house+loc. go+past 
Ram went into the house. 


(11.b) bhav utarya che 
prices come down aux. 
prices have come down. 


(iii) Subject+ Transitive Verb 

This is the most common type of structure. The transitive verb can admit a Direct Object (12. 
a) or an Indirect object (12. b) or both Direct and Indirect Objects (12 c.). The objects are 
placed before the verb. In the case of a Direct and Indirect Object, the Indirect Object is 
placed first and the Direct Object follows. 


(12. a) mitae pha], khadht 
mitaterg. fruit eat+past 
Mita ate the fruit. 

(12. b) mitae mogonne kahyti 


mitaterg, magant+dat. tell+past 
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Mita told (to) Magan. 


(12. c) mitae linane copdi api 
mitaterg. linatdat. book give+past 
S Ol O2 V 


Mita gave the book to Lina. 


In both the sentences (10) and (11) the subject node is proposed first. In (11) the object node: 
Lina and book follows. The verbal node which in fact subsumes the object node closes both 
sentences (10) and (11). 


4.2.1.1.1. Internal Word-Order: _ 7 
Internal word-order relates to the ordering of elements within the two major nodes of a 
Gujarati sentence: the Nominal node om the Verbal node. 
j Nominal node or the Noun Phrase: . 
he ir is the nucleus of this node. The noun in Gujarati can stand by itself, can be replaced 
by the pronoun or be preposed by determiners which are a variety of attributive forms that 
qualify the noun. . 
Thus three main types of internal ordering can be specified: 
a) The nuclear Noun standing alone. 
b) The Noun replaced by a nuclear pronoun. . . 
c) The Noun preceded by determiners with their own ordering. 


a) The Noun standing alone: 
In (13. a) and (13. b) the nouns /ram/ or /chokro/ stand alone. 


(13.a) ram goyo: Ram went. 
(13. b) chokro gayo: the boy went. 


The noun can admit case endings as well as clitics and post-positions: 


(13. c) rame kam kidhu 
ramterg. work dot+past 
Ram did the work. 


(13. d) gharni pase nisa|, che 
house+gen. near school aux. 
Near the house is the school. 


Internal embedding is permitted and the noun can admit another noun to which it is related 
by a genitive: 
(13 e) ghorna chat par 
house+gen. roof on 
On the roof of the house. 


b) The Noun substituted by a Pronominal element: 
Pronominalisation is a regular feature in Gujarati and the noun can be replaced by a 
corresponding pronoun. | 
Thus (13. a) and (13. b) can be replaced by a single pronoun: lel 
e gayo: he went (‘he’ as a substitute for ‘Ram’ or ‘the boy’) 
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The pronoun like the noun can admit case-endings as well as clitics and postpositions. 
Sentences |3c - e can be pronominalised with the use of the correct pronoun form: 
(13. c) ene kam kidhu: 


he+obl. work do+past 
He did the work. 


(13. d) eni pase niga], che 
it+gen. near school aux. 
The school is near it. 


(13. ¢) ena chat par 
it+gen. roof on 
On its roof. 


- The Noun preceded by determiners. 
The noun can be preceded by a series of determiners. These determiner are the whole set of 
adjectives which determine the noun in a variety of degrees. These determiners which are 


seven in number, have their own specific ordering within the noun phrase. The order is as 
under: 


l 2 3 “ 5 6 7 


{Posses} — Deictic- {Interro} — Indefinite- Quantifier- Ordinal-Qualitative NOUN 
{-sive } {-gative } 


These determiner classes which can also double as pronouns have been treated in 3.1.4. 
above. (14) is an example where all the adjectives can be seen appended to the noun. 


1 2 3. U4 5 6 7 
(14)mara a kaya koi be pehla nova mitro? 
my these which some two first new friends 
Which of some of my two new first friends ? 


(14) is an extreme example and in normal usage, three or four adjectives can be appended at 
the most: 


(14.2) marakaya be nava mitro? 
my whichtwo new friend+Pl. 
which of my two new friends ? 


(14.b) tari a koi phaltu’ copdi nothi, 


your this some useless book is not. 
This is not some useless book of yours. 


(ti) The Verbal node or the Verb Phrase: 
The Verbal node comprises the verb itself (cf. 3.2 et seq.) as well as the nominal, adjectival 
and adverbial phrases which are dependent on the verb. The Verbal node admits 
- the copula which in turn can admit all three classes Adjective Phrases, Noun Phrases 
and Adverbial Phrases (cf. 4.2.1.1. (i)), 
- the intransitive verb construction which admits Adverbial Phrases (cf. 4.2.1.1. (11)) and 


- the transitive verb which allows only for Noun Phrases. (cf. 4.2.1.1. (iii). 
All three dependencies precede the verb. 
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The Noun Phrase has already been analysed above. The structure of Adjective and the 
Adverbial phrases is as under: 


(a) The Adjective Phrase 
This syntactic unit can comprise an adjective of quality which can be optionally 
preceded by an intensifier. The adjective phrase precedes the copula. 
(Intensifier}+ Adjective+ {Copula} 


(15. a) magan cotur che 
magan adj. clever aux. 
Magan is clever. 


(15.b) magan oti cotur che 
magan very adj.clever aux. 
Magan is very intelligent 


The Adjectival phrase also admits comparative and superlative degrees (cf. 3.1.2.2) with the 
possibility of embedding an intensifier in both degrees: 


(15.c) magen_ chagenthi budhivan che. 
Magan chagant+than intelligent aux. 
Magan is more intelligent than Chagan. 


(15.d)magon chaganthi adhik budhivan che. 
Magan chagan+than very intelligent aux, 
Magan is much more intelligent than Chagan. 


(15.e) magon sauthi adhik budhivan che. 
Magan all+than very intelligent aux. 
Magan is the most intelligent. (with stress on his intelligence) 


b)Adverb Phrase 
The adverb phrase in Gujarati can comprise an adverb of manner, time, place etc. (cf. 3.4.1) 
which in turn can be optionally modified by an intensifier. It can be appended cither to a 
copula or to a main verb which is intransitive: 
(Intensifier)+ Adverb+ {Copula. — } 
{Main verb. } 


(16.a ) mart ghar pachal che. 
my house behind aux. 
My house is behind. 


(16.b) tama’ro chokro§ ganitma ghano pachal padyo che. 
your son mathstin very behind fallen aux. 
Your son has fallen much behind in mathematics. 


More than one Adverb can be embedded within the phrase in which case Gujarati follows a 


rigid order: 
Time - Manner - Place - Aux/Main verb. 
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(16.c) magan gai-kale eklo upar hato 
Magan yesterday alone upstairs was 
Magan was alone upstairs yesterday. 


(16.d) popat savare nakamo hetho], utaryo 
parrot morning in vain down descended 
The parrot descended in vain in the morning. 


Other adverbial modifiers such as Quantity, Quality, Size do not have rigid rules and can be 


placed freely. Normally when they are grouped with Adverbs of Mann 
) : er, Place or Time, the 
are placed before these adverbs: ce or Time, they 


4.2.1.2. Subject-Predicate Concord 
4.2.1.2, The Subject 
The subject in Gujarati is normally in the direct case. 


(17)chokro avyo 
boy come+past 
the boy came. 


However if the verb is transitive in t st te oer Pe 
and in the past tense, the subject is in the obli 
; : the oblique cas 
takes the ending /e/. ’ J que case and 


(17.a) chokro pha], khay che 
boy fruit eat+prest. aux. 
The boy ts eating the fruit. 


(17.b) chokrae pha], khadhi 
boy fruit eat+past 
The boy ate the fruit. 


4.21.21, The Predicate 

Subject and Predicate are in a relation of concord which is subject to the nature of the verb as 
well as the tense that the verb has adopted. The node with which the verb concords can either 
be the subject or object. This is termed as the dominant node, | 
(i) Generic Rules of Concord 

In subjective constructions (i.e. when the subject is in the direct case) the predicate agrees in 
gender, number and person with the subject. | 


(18.a) ha lokhi chil 
[ write+prest.+1"+Sg. aux+ prest.+1%+Sg. 
[ am writing. 

(18.b) chokri lakhti hati 


girl . writet+past+3"+Fem.+Sg. aux+past+3™ +Fem,.+Sg. 
The girl was writing. 
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However when the predicate is a transitive verb and is in the past tense, the subject takes the 
oblique case and the predicate agrees in number and gender with the direct object. This ts 
known as an objective construction, 


(18.c) chokrie — ladu khadho 
girl+obl. sweettneut. eat+pastt+neut. 
The girl ate the sweet. 


(18.d) magene copdi vaci hati 
Magantobl. book+ Fem.+Sg. read+past+ Fem.+Sg. auxtpast+ Fem. +Sg. 


(ii) Specific Rules of Concord os . 
_ When the dominant node is a collective noun, the verb is in the Singular or Plural 
number, according to the sense of the noun: 
(18.e ) paisa me Lavya 
moneytcoll. got+Sg. 
- When the dominant node is in the masculine or feminine Singular number and Is a 
respect noun, the verb is in the Plural: 


(18.f) mehetaji avya: The master came 
teachert+resp. cometpast. 


(18.g) mataji avya: Mother came. 
mother+resp. come+past. 


- When the dominant node is followed by a noun with the clitics: sahit, suddha, sathe, 
thi, the verb is in concord with the dominant node and not the noun that follows: 


(18.h) montri  praja_— sahit avyo 
minister subjects with cometpast 
The minister accompanied by his subjects came. 


- When the dominant node comprises two or more nouns of the same gender, the verb is 
in the Plural of the same gender: 


(18.i) gita,  sita ne mita avi 
Gita+Fem., Sitat+ Fem. and Mita+ Fem. come+past+ Fem. 
Gita, Sita and Mita came. 


- When the dominant node comprises nouns of different genders, the verb is normally in 
the neuter Plural: 


(18.j) kago|, kalom ane khadiyo tya mukya che 


paper+Masc., pen+Fem. and ink-pot+Neut. there keep+past+n.PI. aux. 
Paper, pen and inkpot are kept there. 
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- When the dominant node comprises two nouns or pronouns joined by a disjunctive 


conjunction (cf. 3.4.2.1.3 and 4.2.2.2.), the predicate concords with the last noun in 
number and gender, 


(18.k) chokro ke chokri saccil boli 
boy+ Mase. or girl+ Fem. truth said+ Fem. 
The boy or girl spoke the truth. 


(18.1) chokri ke chokro saccu bolyo 
girl+ Fem. or boy+ Masc. truth said+ Fem. 
The boy or girl spoke the truth. 


However when they are followed by an indefinite pronoun such as /koi/ which is in 
apposition to them, then the predicate is in the Plural. 


(18.m) vidyarthi ke mehetajikoi — avyii nathi 
students or teacher none come+Pl. aux.tneg. 
Teacher or students, none have come. 


- When the dominant node comprises two or more nouns joined by a disjunctive 
conjunction and the sentence is in the interrogative; the last noun preceded by the 
disjunctive conjunction is placed after the verb. 


(18.n)tene pen lidhi ke pensil ? 
het+acc. pen taketpast or pencil. 
Did he take a pen or a pencil ? 


4.2.2, Compound Sentences 

A compound sentence comprises two or more sentences (clauses) which have the same 
hierarchy at the sentential level and are joined by means of a conjunction. The process is often 
termed as coordination. Coordination or clause compounding can be of various kinds 
depending on the nature of the coordinating conjunction (cf. 3.4.1.1, et seq.). 


4.2.2.1. Conjunctives: one, ne and tatha 
/ane/, /ne/ and /tatha/ are intra-phrasal connectives and are used to lexical items within a 


simple sentence. /tatha/ is a formal variant of the former two. 


(19.4) ma’ro mamo ne _ta’ra_ pita 
my uncle and your father. 


(19.b) ma’ro mamo tatha ta’ra_pitaji 
my uncle and your father (respect). 


/ane/ alone can used as a connective at the sentential level: 
(19.c) ha ghore avis ane tonephon _ karis 
I home come+fut. and you phone do fut. 


I'll reach home and phone you. 


/ityadi/ or /vigere/ are equivalents of ‘ete’, 
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lobh, matsor, moh ityadi 
greed, pride, passion — ete. 


4,2,2.2. Disjunctive: ke, athwa, athwato. 
ke and athwa can join function both at the phrasal and sentential levels. /athwato/ can be used 
only to join sentences. 


/athwa/ marks an exclusive disjunction; whereas /ke/ is inclusive in nature: 


(20.a.) ram athwa magan avse 
ram or magan come+fut. 
Either Ram or Magan will come (but not both). 


(20 b.) pravin ke sita avse 
pravin or sita come+fut. 
Pravin or Sita will come (both can come). 


(20.c) magan avse ke eno bhai avse ? 
Magan come+fut. or his brother come+fut. 
Magan or his brother will come (both can come). 


For quite a few Gujarati speakers, /athwato/ is a strong disjunctive and it seems to them that 
a strong stress is laid on the choice offered. 


(20.d) badhtikam aje — kar, athwato be diwasma kor. 
all work today do, or two days+loc. do. 
Do all the work today or do it in two days. 


The use of /ke/ would have weakened the choice offered to the addressee. 


When sentential connectives share the same verb as in (20.c) and (20.d), the second verb can 
be optionally deleted: 


(20e.) mogen ke eno bhai avse? 
magan or his brother come+fut. 
Magan or his brother will come. 


(20.f) badhi kam aje, athwato be diwasma kar. 
all work today, orelse two daystloc. dot+imp. 
Do all the work today or in two days. 
However if the verbs are different, they cannot be deleted 


(20.¢)tu lakhse ~—ske:-vacse ? 
you write+fut. or read+fut, 
Will you write or read ? 


4.2.2.3, Adversative: pan, poarantu, kintu, chaté, chata por, tethi par 


All can function at the sentential level with the difference that /chata/ and /kintu/ are formal 
markers whereas the first two are more used at the colloquial level. /pany is the most common 
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adversative. chaté par, tethi pan are used as stronger adversatives and have the meaning of 
‘never the less’, ‘notwithstanding’ or ‘none the less’, 


(21.a) aje = muskil che, pan kale jerur avis 
today difficult aux., but tomorrow sure come+fut. 
Today is difficult, but I'll come surely tomorrow. 


(21.6) m€ ene cetavyo _hato, chata pan. e gayo 
[ him warn+past aux., nonetheless he go+past 
I had warned him, nonetheless he went. 


4.2.2.4. Negative: na---na: neither ----nor, 
The negative conjunction is used to negate either two lexical units at the phrasal level or two 
statements at the sentential level. 
(22.a) na tu nahi. 
neither you nor I. 


(22.b)e na khay, na khawa de 
he neither eat, nor eat+inf.part. give 
He neither eats, nor will he let eat (a dog-in-the-manger). 


4.2.2.5. Iteration: ne vaLI, ne uprant ‘once more, also’ 
Whereas va I alone functions at the phrasal level (cf. 3.4.2.1.4), ne va || is an iterative 
conjunction used to join sentences. ne va|I and ne uprant can be used in free variation. 


(23) e avyo, ne va |] ma’ra mate bhet, lavyo. 
he cometpast,also my for gift bring+past 
He came and in addition brought me a gift. 


4.2.3. Complex Sentences 

Within a complex sentence, there exists a distinct hierarchy. Two or more propositions can 
co-exist of which one is at a higher level and the other(s) depend(s) on it. There exists 
therefore the subordination of one sentence to another, unlike a compound sentence where 
both occupy the same hierarchical level. This subordination is generally expressed by means 
of conjunctions which clearly indicate the sentential level. 


(24) ene khatriche ke tren avée 


he surety aux. that train come will. 
He ts sure that the train will come. 


In (24) the conjunction /ke/ subordinates the action of coming of the train to the action of 
being sure about the fact. 

Subordination in Gujarati is of three main kinds depending on its nature. The subordinate 
clause can complete the main clause or add supplementary information by means of a relative 
pronoun. Finally it can modify the main clause by means of an adverbial or even a participial 
construct. 


4.2.3.1. Completive Clauses: 
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These are so termed because the subordinate clause complements the main clause by way of 
adding extra information to the meaning that the verb of the main clause conveys, Normally 
the verb in the main clause is either a sensorial or cognitive verb such as feel, hear, think, see 
etc. or it is a verb that enunciates such as say, express the opinion etc, The two clauses are 
normally linked by the complementiser ‘ke’: that. 


(25 a.) mane lagyu ke e avse. 
I+obl. feel+past that he come+fut. 
I felt that he would come. 

(25 b.) linae joya ke mogonni tabiyat sari na hati. 
linat+obl. see+past that magan+gen. health good not aux. 
Lina saw that Magan was in ill-health. 


(25.c) chagane kohyi = ke_”~=—s hv avis. 

Chagan+obl. say+past that I come+fut. 

Chagan said that he would come. 
Completive clauses can also be expressed by means of the anaphoric complementisers: em or 
am. In that case the subordinate clause precedes: 


(25.d)e avse am mane na lagyi. 
he come+fut. this I+obl. not feel+past 
I did not feel that he would come, 


Restructuring the completive in this manner is a pragmatic strategy since the speaker wants to 
stress the content of the completive clause and hence places it first, follows it up with the 
anaphoric complementiser and puts the main clause at the end. 


4.2.3.2. Relators 

In this case the subordinate cause is connected to the main clause by means of a relator or a 
relative conjunction, which in Gujarati is always: ‘je’. The relator can ‘relate’ either to the 
subject or to the complement. ‘je’ is invariable whether it relates to an animate or inanimate 
antecedent. When in the oblique case, it can be followed by the different case markers. The 
normal pattern is as under: 

Relator+antecedent+subordinate clauset+te+ V.P. of main clause, 


(26.a) je pustak e’ne lidhi, te moghi che. 
which book hetobl. take+past, it expensive aux. 
The book which he took is expensive. 


(26.b) je chokrani ma tya rahe che, tene hi malLyo 
which boy+gen. mother there live aux., het+obl. [ meet past. 
I met the boy, whose mother lives there. 


In (26.a) the relative clause refers to the subject of the main clause. In (26.b), the antecedent is 
a complement. 

However when the antecedent is preceded by a determiner, two possibilities are present: 
Either the user can opt for the normal pattern as in (26. c-d) or he can choose a more literary 
structure as in (26. e-f). The latter seems to be under the influence of the English relative 
clause pattern and is not observed among non-English Gujarati speakers: 
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(26.c) a . je | pustak, ene lidhi, te moghi che. 
This which book, he+obl. taketpast, it expensive aux, 
This book which he took is expensive. 


(26.d) ) ha a je chokrane ma L yo, teni ma tyd rahe che. 


\ this which boy+obl. meet+past, he+gen. mother there live aux. 
I met this boy, whose mother lives there. 


(26.e) a . pustak, je ene lidhi, te moghi che. 
This book which het+obl. take+past, it expensive aux. 
This book which he took is expensive. 


(26.f) hi a chokrane mayo, jeni ma tya rahe che. 


I this boytobl meettpast, whot+gen. mother there live aux. 
[ met this boy, whose mother lives there. 


4.2.3.3. : Modifiers: 
Modifiers can be cither derived adverbs or in certain cases, participial 
case of derived adverbs, the correlative adverb is often added to the m 


modi fying adverb itself is deleted, since the correlative form indicates 
question. : 


Modifiers can be of various kinds: 
and Causals. 

4.2.3.3.1 Locatives 

Locative clauses in Gujarati are constructed with the help of variable adverbs (cf. 3.4.1.1.) 
The most common locative clauses are constructed with the marker yya: ‘where’ jyat 4 and 
Jyapan “where ever’ ‘where so ever’ have a greater illocutionary force, because of the 
addition either of the correlative adverb ‘tya” or the adversative ef ‘par’. | 


constructions. [In the 
ain clause, in which the 
the modifier in 


Locatives, Temporals, Conditionals, Modals, Purposives 


(27. a) hii ek gamma rahiicht, jya gujarati bolay che 
I one city+loc. stay aux., where Gujarati speak+pass. aux. 
[ live in a city where Gujarati is spoken. 


(27.6) jyapon ene kam malge, e jase, 
wherever he work get+fut., he got+fut. 
He will go where ever he gets work, 


Locative clauses are often constructed with the locative correlator: /tya/ (lit. there). /tyi/ 
inserted in the main clause either before or after the subject. When t edt 
subordinate clause with the locative adverb ) 
clause is in the second position. 


he correlator is used, the 
Is normally in the first position and the main 


(27.c) jyd hiirahd chi, ty — gujorati bolay che 
where I Stay aux., there Gujarati speak+pass. aux. 
Gujarati is spoken where I stay. 
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Since /tya/ acts as an anaphora for the whole subordinate construction, the main clause in 
which it is inserted is placed after the subordinate clause. 
Embedding of more than one locative clause by means of a connector like /ne/, /one/ is also 


possible. 


(27.d) jya hi rahichi one jy hikamkorichu, ama be kilomiterno antar che 
where I live aux. and where I work do aux., there+loc. 2 kms difference be+prest. 
There is a distance of two kilometers between where I live and where I work. 


The postpositioning of the clitic /thi/ adds the notion of ‘where from’. 


(27.e) jyathi e ave che, te jagya ujod, che. 
wheret+loc. he come aux., that place deserted be+prest. 
The place where he comes from is deserted. 


4.2,3.3.2. Temporals 

Temporals provide more complex patterns than locatives. Like locatives, the main building 
blocks of temporal clauses are the variable adverbs of time: jya’re, Jya’repan, jyasudha. 
Depending on the nature of the visualisation of the events within the time continuum, three 
main classes of temporal clauses can be established: 


- two events simply follow one another in time 

(28.a) jya’re hu avyo, tya’re e par avyo 
when I come+tpast, at that time he also come+past. 
When I came; he also came. 


- concomitance or immediate succession in time where the two events follow one another in 
rapid succession: 
Gujarati uses a wide range of strategies in such an eventuality: 
(i) The use of the participle followed by ke 
(28.b.i) kam thoyi ke hi tane phon karis 
work dotpart. thatI you phone do+will 
As soon as the work is done, I'll phone you. 


(ii) The use of the derived adverb: je’vu 
(28.b.ii) je’va kam thase, hii tane phon karis 
as work dotfut. | you phone dotwill 
As soon as the work is done, I'll phone you. 
(iii) The use of the conjunction: ne, one 
(28.b.iii) kam those ne hiitone phon koris 
work do+fut I and I you phone dot+will 
As soon as the work is done, I’ll phone you. 


- One event is anterior to the other in the past: 

Anteriority of one event to the other is displayed by placing the anterior or posterior event in 
the participial form, followed by the adverbial markers: pehela ‘first’ or pachi ‘next’ which 
place the two sentences in a relation of anteriority and posteriority. 
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(28.c) jamya pehelatya na jaje 
eat+PastPart. first there not gotimp. 
Do not go there before eating. | 


The same sentence could be reworded using pachi : 
(28.c.1) jamya pachitya  jaje 
eat+PastPart. next there go+imp. 
Go there after eating, 


Co sah le 1.€. the completion of a posterior action depends on the satisfaction of 

e aay = itton is shown by the use of the adverbial marker jydsudhi (jyave’r in some 
lalectical forms around Ahmedabad, notably among Parsi speakers). Like all derivates of ‘j*° 

(cf. 3.4.1.1.), the marker can be accompanied by its complement tyasudhi: 


(28.d) jyasudhi hinaava, (tydsudhi) bahar na Jajo. 
till I not come, (then) —_ you out not gotimp. 
Do not go out, till I come. 


4.2.3.3.3. Conditionals 

ain conditionality has been treated in (28.d) above. Non temporal conditionality is 

cons y ern isha i i: verb form (cf. 3.2.1.4. above where it has been treated in 
1). Conditionality is doubly marked: by use of the conditional mood as . 

sGveintanere Whee ue y e conditional mood as well as the 


(29) tua . kam karat, to a na that. 
you this work do+cond., then this not happen+cond. 
If you had done this work, this would not have happened. 


4.2.3.3.4, Manner 
pe sarang clause can refer to the manner in which the action in the main clause is 
i akon ed or is to be accomplished. This is accomplished by means of the marker ‘jem’ 
= é + Z* aoe . 

owed by its complement tem’. ‘jem’ is placed in the main clause, whereas ‘tem’ is 
preposed to the subordinate clause: | 


(30 a.) hi jem kahi, tem kar. 
[as say+prest.,so dotimp. 
Do as I say. 


jem can also be preposed to the main clause, without any change in meaning 


(30 b.) jem hii kaha, tem kar. 
as I saytprest.,so dotimp. 
Do as I say. 


4.2.3.3.5. Purposives and Causals 
awe tee te have been bunched together since semantically they are closely linked 
gether. Whereas purposive clauses show the intention of the agent, the causal clauses lay 


ne stress on the result of the intention being the cause of a given effect. This is clearly 
reflected in the overt syntax of the two types of clauses. 
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- Causals most commonly use the participle form ending in —a followed by the particle —thi 
(which in fact acts as an Instrumental marker). 


(31 a.) tivi jowathi, ma’ri akh kharab thai che. 
T.V. watch+participlet+particle, my eye bad becometpast aux. 
My eyes have gone bad, through watching too much T.V. 


‘ri tabi rathi hii ghare rahyo 
1b.)ma’ri  tabiyat kharab hovathi . 
mw my+gen. health bad —be+ participle+particle | home+loc. stay+past. 
I stayed home on account of bad health. 


The use of the structure ‘te mate’, which literally means ‘for that (reason)’, is also sometimes 
used: 
Thus (31.b) could be paraphrased as: ; 

ma’ri tabiyat kharab hati, te mate hu ghore rahyo 

my+gen. health bad bet+past, for that I home+loc. stay+past 

I stayed home on account of bad health. 


- Purposives on the other hand use the infinitive participle of the verb. 


(3l.c)a kam _ karva, hi ophise goyo 
this work dotinf.part. I office+loc. got+past 
I went to office to do this work. 


The addition of ‘mate’ to the infinitve participle, lays stress on the purpose clause which 
mate modifies. Thus (31.c) could be restructured as: 


a kam karva mate, hii ophise geyo 
this work dotinf.part. for that | officetloc. got+past 
I went to office to do this work. 


4.3 Particles _ 
Particles are clitic elements which are affixed to the Noun, Adverb or Verb to modify the 


sense of the affixed element or that of the sentence as a whole, Gujarati has a wide gamut of 
particles of which the most common are classified below: 


4.3.1 Stress particles a . . 
Apart from con and intonation (see 1.5.), Gujarati uses particles to mark emphasis. Three 


particles are most commonly used: ya, pan, ja. The first two are inclusive particles whereas 
the last is an exclusive particle: 


(32 a.) mita yo/pan kale avse 
mita even tomorrow come+fut. 
Even Mita will come. (as well as those who are coming) 


ja is exclusive in nature. 


(32 b.) mitaj(a)_~—sikale avse 
Mita only tomorrow come+fut. 
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Mita alone will come tomorrow. (Only Mita, no one else) 
As in English, the positioning of the emphasis marker stresses the element it is apposed to: 


(32 c.) mita kalej(a) avse 
Mita tomorrow only come+fut. 
Mita will come only tomorrow. 


4.3.2 Respect particles: ji 

In this case the particle is used to mark the respect. The article can be added on to both verbs 
as well as nouns, to mark respect on the part of the speaker: 

guruji: respected teacher, 

montriji: respected minister. 

When used with the verb, /ji/ marks a formal style. Moreover to mark respect, the speaker 
uses the future or future imperative is used instead of the imperative. 


(32 d.) mata one pitane leta avsoji 
mother and father _ bringing will come+respect. 
Please come along with mother and father. (speaker treats addressee with respect) 


4.3.3 Approximative Particles: -ek,-k, -ad 

These forms are used to mark approximation, 

~ek is almost invariably adjuncted to ordinals to show an approximate quantity: 
pacek: about 5. dasek: around 10. 


-k which morphologically seems to be the form used before vowels is used with adjectives 
and pronouns of quantity such as: 


ketla, thoda and their variants. 
The particle makes the quantity indefinite in nature. 


(32 ¢.) mitae ket lik cuko ka@hi: Mita detected quite a few errors. 
(32 f.) mane thodak paisa ap: give me some money (approximate quantity). 
(32 g.) ket lak loko awya hata: quite a few people had come. 


-ad is used only in the expression /ekad/: ‘about one’ and is generally employed to mark an 
indefinite quantity or period of time. 

(32 h.) ht tya ekad varas hato: I was there around a year. 

(32 i.) ekad hajar calse: an odd thousand will do. 


4.3.4 Question Tags: 

These are added on to an affirmative sentence to make it interrogative. Gujarati has a large 
number of tags which can modify a sentence in this manner: ne, khara, ke, kem, emke to. 
Each of these tags has a complex pragmatic value. 


4.3.4.1 Simple question tags: ne, kharo / khori. 

These are simple question tags, /ne/ is apposed to the verb form directly. 

tu avsene ? You'll come, won't you ? 

/Khari/ which is variable with /kharo/ is separated from the main sentence which is in the 
affirmative by a slight pause. 
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(32 j.) e avse, khoro ? He'll come, won't he ? (32 0.) tyaretoe ave che. 
then so he come+prest. is 


4.3.4.2 Putative lag: ke So then, he is coming. 
/ke/ adds the notion of a putative request. The speaker by adding /ke/ at the end of the 
sentence cither asks permission or politely requests the addressee : /to/ can also be used at the end of the sentence, in which case it is normally used with verbs 
such as bat swhich j air Saar Tae? ‘ ‘ 
(32 k.) hi a khat ke ? ataw, dekhad : show’; which introduce the idea of ‘Let’s see you do it’. 
I this eat putative-tag, (2Giae 
May I eat it ? (32 0.) a sabd lokhi dekhad, to. 
this word write show so 
(321.)tu a korse ke? Let’s see you write this word. 
outhis will do utative-tag? 
y P (32 0.) a patr lakhi bataw to, 


Will you be able to do this ? 


(A polite request in the shape of a question about the ability of the speaker) this letter write show so. 


| Let’s see you write this letter. 


4.3.4.3. Irony tag: kem 

This tag which literally means ‘how’ introduces the notion of irony. The speaker is implied to 
express surprise because the referent or the addresse had made a fuss about performing that 
action and has finally got round to do it. Tagging a sentence with it, implies ‘so at last” 1.c. 

finally the person referred to has consented to perform the activity implied in the sentence. 


(32m.) tu ave che, kem? 
you come+prest. are _—s irony tag. 
So finally you are coming. 
(The addresse made a fuss about coming) 


Quite often, it is preceded by khariiy, as if the speaker is still not sure of the intentions of the 

addressee. 

(32n.)to tu a sak khawano kharo, kem? 
so you this vegetable ecat+fut.part. quest.tag irony tag | 
So finally, you are going to eat this vegetable? 
(The addressee has made a fuss about eating.) 


4.3.4.4 Dubitative tags: 
emke introduces the idea of doubt. 
(320.)tu kale javano, emke ? 
you tomorrow go, is that so. 
So, you are going tomorrow ”? 
(Lit. Is it true that you are going tomorrow ?) 


4.3.4.5. Sentence Initial Tag: /to/ is used to mark the sentence initial tag and has the value of 
the ‘so’ tag in English. 
(320.)to tu jay che 

so you going are? 

So, you are going. 


‘to/ can also be prefaced by /ty’are/: ‘then’ and has the same value as the tag ‘so then’ in 
English. 
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Chapter 5 
Sample Texts 
Text I 

hathi ni magruri 

elephant gen. pride 
ek  vakhat ek hathi hato ane ek nohari macchar 
one time one elephant was and one — small mosquito 
hati. hathi ne pota na bal visay ba’uj mogruri hati 
was. clephant acc. self gen. strenght about great pride had 
macchar ne jo ine, hathi e kahyi tu atlo 
mosquito acc, see  conn.part. elephant erg. said you so 
nahalo che ke hi ita ne ma’ra pag hethal, ek 
small are that I you acc. my foot below one 
pa|, ma kacri nakhi. moacchor e jowab apyo: hi bha |e 
moment in crush can mosquito erg. answer gave I good 
nahalo hoi pon mara ma kai komi nathi. tu ma’ne kachr 
small be but my loc. any less notbe you me crush 
ine to dekhad, a sibhl ine hathi e 
conn.part. emph. show. this hear conn.part. elephant erg. 
pog ucakyo pan, macchor turant udi gayi. e ja 
leg lifted but mosquito immediate flew went. it gO 
ine hathi na kan ma pethi ane andar 
conn. part. elephant gen. ear loc. gotin and inside 
ganganva _ lagyil. hathi to gando thai gayo 
humming beginning. elephant emph. mad became went 
ane mocchor ne bahar kadh vana ghana praytna karya. 
and mosquito gen. out take inf.part. many attempts did. 
pon miacchar to bahar nikle na. ene hathi ne puchyil 
but mosquito emph. out come not. him — elephant acc. asked 
kem bhai, sii kaho cho. balvan korn? chevate hathi 
how brother what say are. brave who? end in elephant 
e har magi ane kahyi: macchor bhai, mone maph karo 
dat defeat asked and said: mosquito brother me forgive do 
ane bahar niklo, mara thi vednd khamati nathi. 
and out come, I from pain _ bear is not. 
mota thi bihva nahi 
big from to fear not 
ane nahala thi  ladvi nahi 
and small from _ to fight not. 

THE PROUD ELEPHANT 


Once there was an elephant and a small mosquito. The elephant was very proud of his 
strength. Seeing the mosquito, the elephant said: “You are so tiny, I can crush you under 
my foot”. The mosquito replied: “I may be small but I am just as good. Try and crush 
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me”. At these words, the elephant raised his foot, but the mosquito immediately flew off 
and sat in the elephant’s ear and started humming. The elephant went mad and tried his 
best to get the mosquito out. But the mosquito would not come out. He asked the steohane 
Well, brother, what do you have to say ? Who is stronger ?” In the end, the elephant 


accepted defeat and said: “Friend mosquit 
uito, forgive me and ple 
the pain.” » OTE please come out. I cannot bear 


Fear not the big. 
And do not fight with the small. 


Text IT 
Proverbs and Idiomatic Expressions 

atilobh e pap ni mu |. 

avarice it sin = of root. 

Avarice is the root of all evil. 

adhuro ghado chalkay. 

empty vessel making noise. 

Empty vessels make most sound 

ag lage tyare kuvo khodvo. 
fire start+past then well dig+imp. 
Dig a well when the fire starts. 

(Shut the stable door when the steed is stolen) 

ulto chor kotwal ne dande. 

to the contrary thief policeman — dat 

: unish+prest, 
The thief punishes the policeman. ' : 
(Roguery supplants justice) 

ujda gam mai erando pradhan. 
desert country in castor-oil plant king, 

In a desert area the castor-oil plant is king. 
(In the country of the blind, one-eyed is King) 
gaddha kya jane jafran ki bat ? 
donkey what know+prest. saffron of talk ? 


What does the donkey know of saffron ? 
(Casting pearls before swine) 


cad he te padhe. 
gO uptprest. so fall+prest. 
What goes up must come down, 


nahi bolya ma novguy, 


no speak+part. in nine qualities. 
Not speaking has nine qualities. 
(Silence is golden) 
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hath ete sath e. 

hand in that with in. 

What is in the hand belongs to oneself. 
(Ownership is nine-tenths part of the law) 


koi ma na pet ma thi sikh ine nika| yi nathi. 
one mother of stomach in from learn conn.part. emerge not be. 
No one has come out erudite from his mother’s stomach. 

(No one is born learned) 


khado khode te pace. 
hole digs that falls. 
He who digs a hole falls in it. 
Text Il 
chatr pratigna 
student pledge 
bharat maro de§ che. badha  bharatiya mara bhai bahen 
India my countryis. all Indians my _ brother sister 
che hd mara desh ne cahi chi. hii mara des ne cahii 


are. I my country acc. loving am. I my country acc. loving 
chi. ane tena samruddh ane vaividhya pirna varasano mone gorvo che 
am. and its wide and varied full heritage me pride be. 
hii saday _tene layak banva praytna karis: 

I always it worthy become attempt do will. | 

hi mara mata pita, SikSako ane vadilo protye adar rakhis | 

I my mother father, teachers and elders for respect keep will 
ane dorek jan sathe sabhyata thi vartis 

and every one with respect with behave will. 


hii mara des ane desbandhavo pratye vaphadari rakhvani 
I my country and countrymen for fidelity keep+conn.part. 
pratigna lei chi. temna kalyar, ane samruddh ma ja 


pledge taking am. Their well-being and _ prosperity in only 
marii sukh samayli che. 
my happiness lying is. 


Student’ s Pledge 
India is my country and all Indians are my brothers and sisters. | love my country and I am 
proud of its rich and varied heritage. I shall always strive to be worthy of it | 
I shall give respect to my parents, teachers and elders and treat everyone with courtesy. ) 
To my country and my people, I pledge my devotion. In their well being and prosperity alone, 
lies my happiness. 
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